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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF DR. JOHNSON, 
No. VII. 
To Mr. Hector, in Birmingham (address). 
Dear Sir,—On Tuesday I returned from a 
ble about France, and about a month’s st 
Paris. I have seen nothing that much delig 
or surprised me. 


ram- 





ya 
hted 
Their palaces are splendid, and | 
their churches magnificent in their structure, and 


in their ornaments, but the 
general makes a very mean 2ppearance 

When I opened my letters, I found 
had very kindly complied with all my 
The Bar (7) n ay be sent in a box directed to me 
at Henry Thrale Esq., in Southwark. The whole | 
company that you saw went to France together, 
and the Queen was so pleased with our little girl, 
that she sent to enquire who she was. 

We are all well, but I find, my dear Sir, that 
you are ill. I hope it does not continue true that 
you are almost a cripple. Would not a warm 
bath have helped you? Take care of yourself for 
my sake as well as that of your other friends. I 
have the first claim on your attention, if priority 
be allowed any advantages. Dear Mrs, Careless, 
I know, will be careful of you. I can only wish 


gorgeous cly in 


that you 
requests, 





you well, and of my good wishes you may be 
always certain, for I am, 
Dear Sir, your most affectionate 
Sam. JoHNSON, 
Fleet Street Nov. 16, 1775. 
No. VIII. 
March 4 1776. 
Dear Sir,—Some time ago you told me that you 
had unhappily hurt yourself ; and were confined, 
and you have never since let me hear of your 
recovery. I hope however that you are grown, at 
least are growing well. We must be content now 
to mend very gradually, and cannot make such 
quick transitions from sickness to health, as we 
did forty years ago. Let me know how you do, 
und do not imagine that I forgot you. 
I forget whether I told you that at the latter 
end of the summer I rambled over part of France. 


| I saw something of the vintage, which is all I 


think that they have to boast above our country, 
at least, it is their great natural advantage. Their 
air, 1 think is good, and my health mended in it 
very perceptibly. 

Our schoolfellow Charles Congreve is still in 
town, but very dull, very valetudinary, and very 
recluse, willing, I am afraid, to forget the world, 
and content to be forgotten by it, to repose in that 
sullen sensuzlity, into which men naturally sink, 
who think disease a justification of indulgence, and 
converse only with those who hope to prosper by 
indulging them. This is a species of Beings with 
which your profession must have made you much 
acquainted, and to which I hope acquaintance has 
made you no friend. Infirmity will come but let 
us not invite it; indulgence will allure us, but let 
us turn resolutely away. Time cannot always be 
defexted, but let us not yield till we are conquered. 

I had the other day a letter from Harry Jack- 
son who says nothing, and yet seems to have 
something which he wishes to say. He is very 
poor. I wish something could be done for him. 

I hope dear Mrs. Careless is well, and now and 
then does not disdain to mention my name. It is 
happy when a Brother and Sister live to pass their 
time at our age together. I have nobody to whom 
i can talk of my first years—when I go to Lich- 
i I see the old pl ices, but find nobody that 
May she and you live 


lie le 
enjoyed them with me. 
long togethe 
I am, Dear Sir, 
affectionate humble servant, 
Sam. JOHNSON, 


\ ir 


JACQUES CASANOVA DE SEINGALT. 

I happened the other day to come across the 
word “Casanova” in Beeton’s Dictionary of Unt- 
versal Information. I may as well say that I 
stumbled across the paragraph relating to that ex- 
traordinary character by accident, for I imagined 
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myself tolerably conversant with the history of 
what is generally supposed to have been his career. 
Finding Beeton’s account to be somewhat at 
variance with my preconceived notions, I venture 
to quote the said paragraph in extenso :— 

“A famous adventurer, of Venetian extraction, who 
visited different countries of Europe in various capa- 
cities. He was at once a schoolmaster, soldier, musician, 
chemist, alchemist, writer, and politician ; and displayed, 
in these various callings, a great amount of talent, accom- 
panied, necessarily, by equal chicanery. He was im- 

risoned at Vienna, and ultimately died there, 1803; 

rn at Venice 1725. He left, besides other books, a 
History of his Captivity and his Memoirs, which have 
been translated into French. His brother Francis was 
a painter of battle-pieces.”” 


Now, the fact is that Jacques Casanova was a 
Venetian, pur et simple. I think I can prove this 
satisfactorily. He was never a schoolmaster, in 
the usual acceptation of that term. He occa- 
sionally gave lessons in private families, I believe, 
but never at either a school or a college. Casanova 
could scarcely have claimed the title of musician ; 
though evidently fond of music, and frequently a 
patron of struggling artistes, he was rather more 
of a spectator than a performer. As chemist and 
alchemist he was simply an amateur; and as a 
politician, nothing. In his capacity as writer he 
was almost unequalled for a certain riotous vivacity 
and a worldly knowledge of the baser parts of the 
human character. He was the Hogarth of the pen ; 
and what was once, not inaptly, said of the latter 
might, with equal justice, have been said of Casa- 
nova. His autobiography, which, for reasons given 
in its preface, was originally written in French, 
forms an example of the depth to which un- 
restrained licentiousness may be carried, and also 
betrays a knowledge of the personal characteristics 
and foibles of the most celebrated personages of 
his time. Deeply interesting to students of the 
manners and customs relating to the last century, 
these memoirs, on account of their penetrativeness 
and descriptiveness, cannot be ignored; but a 
profusion of impassioned blots too often obscures 
their otherwise unquestionable merit. That Casa- 
nova was at one time imprisoned at Vienna it 
would be somewhat rash to deny—though I cannot 
at this moment recall the circumstance—but that 
he ended his career in the capital of the dual 
kingdom I am quite unaware. The last years of 
this celebrated adventurer were passed at the 
Chateau of Dux, not far from Tceplitz, in the 
capacity of librarian to Count de Waldstein, a 
descendant of the great German general who was 
assassinated on the field of battle in 1634. That 
Casanova died at Dux is generally admitted ; and 
that he led a wretched life while there is evident 
from the extant letters which he addressed to a 
house-steward, Monsieur de Faulkinher, at whose 
hands he imagined himself aggrieved. Jacques 
appears to have survived his brother Frangois, the 





celebrated painter, only one year, and to have pre- 
served a firm affection for him to the last. 

And now I would ask permission to add a few 
words relative to these Memoirs, a subject re- 
kindled in my memory by Beeton’s paragraph 
above quoted. The Prince de Ligne, a friend 
of Casanova, once said of this autobiography 
that its greatest merit consists in the cynicism 
which pervades it ; a circumstance which, in his 
opinion, would be a deterrent to its publicity, 
De Ligne thus summed up his criticism,—“]] 
y a du dramatique, de la rapidité, du comique, 
de la philosophie, des choses neuves, sublimes 
et inimitables.” Casanova’s other great narrative, 
La Fuite des Plombs, is both vivacious and of 
absorbing interest, while at the same time its 
authenticity has been attested by contemporary 
Venetians. But what a theme have I not opened! 
TI should like to resume the subject at a future 
time, when I may enter more fully into the 
character and genius of him of whom the Prince 
de Ligne said : “ C’est un esprit sans pareil, dont 
chaque mot est un trait, et chaque pensce un 
livre.” Ricuarp Epecumse. 

Chelsea, S.W, 

|We prseume our correspondent is aware that the 
Rivista Europea for March 16 contained an article on 
“ Casanova and the Venetian Republic,” by Ettore Mola.] 





SHALL WE COLLECT EX-LIBRIS? 


The columns of “ N & Q.” have within the last 
few months afforded opportunities for the expres- 
sion of views diametrically opposed to each other 
on the subject of the collection of book-plates (ex- 
libris), or, as I should like to call them, for the 
avoidance of confusion, book-labels. [See N. & Q.,” 
6 S. ii, 445, 491 ; iii. 31.] 

Enthusiastic collectors have described with all 
the ardour of a Dibdin the gems of their gather- 
ings, and have without doubt stimulated the ener- 
gies of many a possessor, and enhanced in his eyes 
by their praises the merits of the specimens he 
had acquired. On the other hand, there have not 
been wanting correspondents who denounced as 
Vandalesque the removal of a single label from the 
boards on which they found it. 

No one, so far as I am aware, has endeavoured to 
come at the right and wrong of the proceeding, 
and to weigh the arguments on either side. As 
the process of removing these marks of ownership 
is still going on, and it will, in a few years at the 
farthest, be difficult to find a book, except in 
some long untouched library, to which its original 
label still adheres, it would seem worth while to 
invite in your columns a freer interchange of 
opinion. Most of us collectors of a longer or 
shorter standing have followed the quarry with- 
out remorse or misgiving, and would fain persuade 
ourselves that there is more to be said for than 
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against the practice. For these reasons, (1) If 
the history of book-labels was worth writing, if 
any general knowledge of them was desirable, it 
could have been rendered possible only by their 
investigation as collected in large numbers, the 
labour of searching in libraries through the needful 
number of volumes into which they were pasted 
being quite prohibitory of such an undertaking. (2) 
In many cases the books out of which these labels 
were taken had but little value, and the label 
would probably have been destroyed with the 
cover orthe book, (3) One cannot always cherish 
the belief that the label affords evidence of owner- 
ship. Some time ago my inquiries at a respectable 
second-hand bookseller’s for these little engravings 
were met by the reply, “We don’t sell them; if 
we get any we put them in other books, as we 
find all books sell better by auction with a book- 
plate in.” There are many instances in which the 
most ardent book-plate hunter, if also, as he ought 
to be, a bibliophile, would consider the removal of 
the label a desecration, especially when both 
book and label are old, and one has no rea- 
sonable doubt about their having long been com- 
panions, or when, as in some delightful instances, 
there is the impress of the owner’s arms or device 
on the binding as confirmation sure. To compare 
great things with small, Does the national con- 
science, of which we often hear, approve or con- 
demn the rape of the Elgin marbles? Most of 
the arguments pro and con in that business 
would apply, mutatis mutandis, to the one in hand. 

Many possessors of libraries have desired that 
their names should be for all time associated with 
their books. Few have more successfully assured 
the accomplishment of their desire than such men 
as Grolier, Maioli, and De Thou. But there is 
another, not much less legitimate, and less costly, 
method, hitherto almost or quite undescribed, viz., 
that of having the impression of the book-plate 
(this is, I think, the correct use of the latter word) 
in ink upon the back of the title. I have before 
me, unfortunately, only the merest fragment of a 
12mo., entitled “Bone Fidei adversus precipuas 
Heriberti Rosvveydi Jesuite Strophas, Sedani, 
excudebat Joannes Jaunon. mpc.xxx.” (with his 
device). On the back of the title is an impression 
of the elaborate and busy book-plate of “ Gode- 
fridus Jac. F. Thomas, R.P. Nov. Medicus,” en- 
graved by J. B. Homaun. The date 1695 occurs 
on a pilaster in the background which bears the 
escutcheon of the owner. It seems clear that 
when Dr. Thomas was having the volume rebound 
he took the precaution to send the title and his 
copper book-plate to the printers, instead of trust- 
ing to the ordinary practice of pasting in. Some 
of your readers may be able to supply notices of 
similar cases, 

I have never seen or heard of any book-label 
with a stenographic or cryptographic inscription 





with the exception of the following. A Chippen- 
dale book-label (in a book owned by Robert Pope) 
exhibits a shield, with these bearings: Argent, two 
chevrons gules; on a canton gules an escallop 
argent ; Crest, a lion (?) statant, gorged with a collar, 
a chain affixed thereto passing between the fore-legs 
and reflexed over the back. In the lower portion 
of the frame of the shield is a book, under this 
a label, bearing the inscription I annex :— 


ES? 2 tree: 


Below all a pretty cipher, R.P. Can we get a 
translation of the motto, if such it be? 
Joun Exiot Hopckix, 
Richmond, Surrey. 





LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


Well knowing the falsetto voice and noli me tan- 
gere manner which often meet the outsider who is 
accidentally thrown into the company of his far- 
off superiors, I was prepared to be a quiet listener 
when I had the gratification of staying, for a 
couple of days, in a country house with Mr. 
Disraeli, then Premier, where the dinner party 
consisted of eight persons. 

I was the only stranger to the great man, and 
our charming hostess suggested that I should tell 
him “some of those funny stories about your 
friend Mr. Malaprop.” I rather deprecated in- 
troducing such nonsense, but proceeded to say 
that I had recently met this gentleman, who at 
once observed, with reference to a cardinal and an 
archbishop having been lecturing the night before 
on education, “It’s not often, sir, that we have 
two such consternations in one hemisphere.” 
The Asian mystery passed from the face of the 
Premier, and, catching the mistake, he remarked, 
“Literally and perfectly true. No doubt they 
astonished their hearers.” Having told him also 
how my friend spoke of a “concave of cardinals,” 
of some event “ forming a nuncleus,” the “ spesau~ 
cious occasion,’ the new “Town Hall being 
inebriated,” &c., he said, “ Well, I have no doubt 
he is a sensible man, for his thoughts are clear, 
though his words are curious.” I spoke of a 
gentleman having subscribed towards a mission 
to the caves of Borneo in search of the “ missing 
link,” when he answered with a smile, “He need 
not have sent so far, for we find it at home!” 
The doctrine of evolution being named, he said, 
“The philosophers had gone back 500 years B.c, 
for their cellular and atomic theories, to Thales 
and Epicurus.” I ventured to say, “There was 
a teacher about atoms before Epicurus,” and he 
replied, “I know there was—who was it?” Next 
morning at breakfast I said, “ The name of Demo- 
critus had struck me before I went to sleep.” 
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“How did you manage to remember it—demos, 
people?” I watched anxiously for one word 
about the renewal of Russia’s designs against 
Turkey, for the war had not begun, but the only 
allusion he made was, “ Austria will save us in our 
Eastern difficulty.” When I asked him about the 
old House of Commons, and mentioned the treat 
I used to have as a boy, when half-a-crown got 
me into the strangers’ gallery to hear a debate, he 
spoke with perfect simplicity of his own friend- 
lessness when he first became a member. 

These trifling incidents are only worth record- 
ing as illustrative of the late earl’s genial and 
unspoilt nature. When our noble host proposed 
a saloon carriage for his onward journey, he said, 
“Spare me ; I should feel like a fly in a cathedral.” 
What most struck me in the man was the patient 
and imperturbable demeanour, which no amount 
of responsibility could distress,— 

“ Of Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies.” 
And I don’t think wild horses could have torn a 
secret from him. His eyes had a worn and weary 
look, such as I have seen in those of our greatest 
poet. There was all the composure of one whom 
nothing could daunt or surprise. A. G, 


LONDON PUBLISHERS, 1623-1834. 

In the following list of London publishers, 
dating from 1623 to 1834, I have given short 
obituary notices and references to accounts of all 
those of whom I have been able to find any 
particulars; but of those given with the dates 
in brackets (which refer to the time when they 
lived) I have not been able to ascertain anything, 
and shall be glad if any reader of “N. & Q.” 
can give me any information regarding them, so 
that I may make the list more complete on some 
future occasion :— 

Austin, Robert, Old Bailey (1645). 

Baker, Samuel, York Street.—Born in 1712, was an 
eminent bookseller, and published several catalogues 
between 1757 and 1777; was also famous as an auctioneer 
of books. Retired a few years before his death to Wood- 
ford Bridge, near Chigwell, Essex. Died April 24, 1778, 
aged sixty-six, and was buried in St. Paul's Churchyard. 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. iii, p. 161; Dibdin’s 
Biblio. Decam., vol. iii. p. 445 

Banke, Hammond, Golden Key, over against St. 
Dunstan's (1714). 

Banks, John.—Born at Sunning, Berkshire, in 1709. 
Having had 107. left him, he set up a bookstall in Spital- 
fields, which he afterwards gave up and went to live with 
a Mr. Montague, bookseller and bookbinder. Mr. 
Banks was the author of The Weaver's Miscellany, 
Critical Review of the Life of Oliver Cromwell, ke. Died 
at Islington, April 19, 1751, aged forty-two. Chalmers’s 
Dict., vol. iii. p. 422 ; Allibone’s Brit. and Amer. Authors. 

Barber, John, upon Lambeth Hill.—The son of a barber 
in London, was bred a printer; he afterwards became a 
bookseller on Lambeth Hill; was elected an alderman 
1722, Sheriff 1730, Lord Mayor of London 1732-3, and 


was President of St. Bartholomew's Hospital in 1737, 
| Died Jan. 24, 1741, aged sixty-five. Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, vol. i. p. 73. 

Bartlet, John (1642). 

Bateman, Christopher, Paternoster Row (1710). 

Battersby, W., Thavies Inn Gate (1701). 

Beecroft, John, Paternoster Row.—Master of the 
Stationers’ Company in 1773. Died at Walthamstow, 
Essex, Nov. 12, 1779. 

Bennet, Thomas, Half Moon, St. Paul's Churchyard.— 
Born in 1664. Died Aug. 26, 1705, in his forty-second 
year. In the church of St Faith is, or was, the following 
epitaph to his memory~ “ Here lyeth the body of Thomas 
Jennet, Citizen and Stationer of London, who married 
Miss Elizabeth Whitewrong, eldest danghter of James 
Whitewrong, of Ruthamstead, in the County of Hert- 
ford, esq.; by whom he hed one son and two daughters, 
and departed this life in the 42nd year of his age.” 

Bentley, Richard, Covent Garden (1691). 

Boler, James, at the signe of the Marigold, St. Paul's 
Churchyard (1630). 

Bonwick, Henry, The Red Lion, St. Paul's Church- 
yard (1698). 

Bonwicke, Richard (1709).—Dunton, in his Life and 
Errors, vol. i. p. 216, suys: “ He served his time with 
Mr. Benjamin Tooke, and we find all the wit and loyalty 
of his ingenious master exemplified in his life and 
practice,” 

Bowles, John, printseller at the Black Horse, Cornhill. 

Bowyer, Jonah, The Rose, Ludvate Street (1710).— 
Bishop Smalridge says: “Since Mz. [Thos.] Bennet’s 
death I have dealt with Mr. Bowyer, who was a servant 
of his, and whom I take to be a very honest man.” 

Brome, Charles, The Gun, at the west end of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard (1680-97). 

Brome, Henry, The Gun, St. Paul's Churchyard (1676). 

Brooks, Nathanael. The Angel, Cornhill, near the 
Royal Exchange (1672). 

Brown, William, corner of Essex Street, Strand. — 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. iii. pp. 634-5, says: 
“ He served his apprenticeship with, and was »fterwards 
many vears journeyman to, Mr. Sandby, on whose quit- 
ting business, about 1765, he «pened the shop in which 
he died. He married the only sister of Mr. Harrison, 
surgeon and apothecary, of Enfield, and of the Rev. 
Mr. Harrison, Dissenting minister xt Warrington, by 








whom he had one son, who died an infant, and she died 
in 1795. Mr. Brown died of a fever, after a week’s 
illness, Feb. 14, 1797, awed sixty. three, and was buricd at 
Enfield, near the remains of his wife. on the 24th. He 
was succeeded in business by Robert Bickerstaff.” 

Buck, William, Cullum Street, Fenchurch Street 
(1824). 

Butterworth, Henry, 43, Fleet Street. —He afterwards 
removed to 7, Fleet Street, the house known as the 
“ Hande and Starre,” in which Richard Tottel lived. 
3orn in Coventry, Feb. 28, 1786. Died Nov. 2, 1860, in 
his seventy-fifth vear. Messrs, Butterworth, law book- 
sellers and publishers, the present occupiers of the 
above house, are his successore. 

W. G. B. Pace. 


91, Porter Street, Hull. 
(To be continued.) 
[For “Booksellers in St. Paul’s Churchyard,” see 
“N, & Q,,” 5 8. viii. 461, 489; ix. 9,97; xi, 93; xii, 
358. ] 


Wittison Famity.—A copy of Edward Top- 
sell’s Times Lamentation, 4to., 1613, now in my 
library, has been used as ‘a family record for 
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nearly two centuries ; the MS. notes on the fly- 
leayes are probably worth preserving :— 


Mary Fawsett, her book, November, 1682. 

John Willison’s book, 1682. 

Mary Willeson, November 3°th, 1682. 

John Willison was born 24th June, 1651, and died 
13th January, 173). 

Mary Willison, his wife, died 17th Sept., 1709, being 
about 60 years old. 

John Willison, son of John and Mary, was born 15th 
Feb., 1691. 

Eliner Willison, his wife, died 17th March, 1720, being 
about 32 years old. 

Mary Willison, daughter of John and Eliner, was born 
28th April, 1719. 

Elizabeth Willison, daughter of John and Sara, was 
born Setterday, 2nd March, 1722. 

John Willison, son of John and Sara, was born on 
Setterday, 18th March, 1726. 

John Willison died the 19th of April, 1749, being about 
20-2 years of age. 

Robert Dickenson, Father to John Willison Dickin- 
son, was born the 30th April, 1716, and baptized the 
Sth of May. 1716. 

Richard Dickinson, brother to the above Robert, was 
born on the 8th of December, 1726. 

John Willison Dickeson was born on Wedeneda, the 
27th of October, 1756, new stile, being the son of Robert 
and Elizabeth. 

John Willison, grandfather to the above John Willi- 
son Dickinson died 12th of May, 1757, aged 66. 

Eliner Dickinson, daughter of Robert and Elizabeth, 
was born on Sunday, the 2nd of July, 1758. 

Sara Willison, wife of the above John, died on Sater- 
day, the 4th of April, 1778, aged 87. 

Eliner Dickinson married to John Atkinson 4th of 
June, 1787 

Robert Dickinson Atkinson was born the 5th of April, 
1788, and baptized the 4th of May, 1788. 

Elizabeth Atkinson was born the 5th of November, 
1790, and baptized the 12th of December, 1790. 

Elizabeth, wife of Robert Dickinson, died the 12th of 
July, 1797, aged 74. 

Robert Dickinson died the 30th of April, 1802, aged 
87, and interred at Heversham, May the 4th. 

Robert Dickinson Atkinson died May the 26th, 1809, 
being the grandson of the above Robert Dickinson. 

Elizabeth Atkinzon married to Joseph Robinson Dec. 
the 14:h, 1814 

Died an infant of the above, Nov. 1815. 

Jchn Atkinson died the last day of January, 1816. 

Robert Atkinson Robinson, son of Joseph and Eliza- 
beth, was born the 5th of Nov., 1816, at Sedgwick, in the 
parish of Heversham, Westmoreland. : 

Joseph Robinson, Father to the above named Robert 
Atkinson Robinson, died the 15th of April, 1820, aged 
39 years; interred at Preston Patrick Chapel on the 
18th inst. 

Eliner Atkinson, wife of John Atkinson, died Sunday, 
the 19th of August, 182], and was interred at Hever- 
sham on the 22nd inst., aged 63 years. 

Robert Atkinson Robinson, son of Joseph, died Mon- 
day, the 18th of November, 1822, and was interred at 
Preston Ptrick on the 20th inst., aged 6 vears. 

Elizabeth Robinson, widow of Joseph, married to 
Ch*. Johnson the 3rd of May, 1823. 

Christopher Johnson died the 27th of April, 1841, and 
was interred at Lancaster Church the Ist of May, 1841. 


It is right to add that the above entries are here 
given rather condensed. The book appears in the 
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first instance to have belonged to a Fawcett, and 

by marriage to have passed in succession to the 

Willisons, Dickinsons, Atkinsons, and Johnsons. 
Epwarp So.tty. 


Cuarman’s “Tracepiz or Caries, Duce 
oF Brron.”—The last words of the fourth act of 
this play are, in all the editions I have seen :— 

“ Esp. Strength to aspire, is still accompanied 

With weakenes to indure ; All popular gifts, 

Are coullors, it will beare no vinege vr; 

And rather to aduerse affaires, betray; 

Thine arme against them ; his State still is best 

That hath most inward worth ; and that’s best tryed, 

That neither glories, nor is glorified.” 

Chapman's Works, vol. ii, p, 292, ed, 1873. 

The passage stands thus both in the quarto of 
1608 and in that of 1625, from which the edition 
quoted above is printed. It is also the same in 
the edition of Richard Herne Shepherd (London, 
Chatto & Windus, 1874). In its present form it 
seems impossible to obtain any satisfactory sense 
from the passage, but it seems to me that a very 
slight change will set matters right. We have 
only to suppose that Chapman wrote “y*” asa 
contraction for “that,” which being taken by the 
printers for an obsolescent spelling of “ it,” was so 
printed by them. We then get (punctuating 
more carefully) :— 





* All popular gifts 
Are coullors, that will beare no vinezger, 
And rather to aduerse affaires betray,” &c. 
The reading suggested receives confirmation from 
a passage in Act V.:— 

“ Pot, For coulours that will staine when they are 

tryed, 

The cloth is euer cast aside.” 

Chapman's Works, vol. ii. p. 302. 
Artuur E. Qvexerr. 

MisrroxusciaTion or “ Winp.”—Is anything 
known as to when the affectation of pronouncing 
the @ in this word long was first introduced ? 
What is the rationale of it? In music it has 
become de rigueur ; so that you shall not enter the 
smallest cathedral in England without hearing the 
choir, as they occur in the Psalms, chanting of 
“wind and storm,” “ walking upon the wings of 
the wind,” “the stubble before the wind,” &c. 
Even the “rushing mighty wind” or the whirl- 
wind itself would share the same fate if their 
courses crossed the musician’s path. 

But what a perversion this is of one of the 
happiest unions of sound and sense. For the 
gentle gliding motion which wind expresses is an 
attribute of water and not of air, and by the 
change of sound the mind is dragged down from a 
soaring lofty flight to the idea of a serpentine in- 
direct movement, entirely of the earth, earthy. 

Doubtless there is a difficulty in holding a 
sustained singing note on the open 7 when it 
occurs ; but my compiaint is that not an excep- 
tional but an invariable liberty is taken by 
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vocalists with this word, so that they read it also 
in the same manner. I am aware that the poets 
sanctioned or suggested the practice; but were they 
not driven to it from the paucity of rhymes to the 
colloquial sound of that useful factor of theirs, the 
wind! Herbert in his Affliction was forced to 
resort to “ friend” to finish a couplet, and Tenny- 
son in our day has accepted the situation, never 
once deviating to the lay and legitimate reading. 
Musicians, I fear, have thus been led to adopt a 
blemish for a beauty, robbing an eminently descrip- 
tive word of its force and character by a conven- 
tional agreement for which I submit there is no 
sufficient warrant or excuse. 
Vixcent §. Lean. 
Windham Club. 


Sevpen’s “ Taste-Tavk.”—In the Remaines of 
Gentilisme and Judaisme, recently printed by the 
Folk-lore Society, Aubrey, in the part dated 1688, 
p. 55, says :— 

“ Mr. J. Seldon writt a 4° booke called Tabletalke ; 
w* will not endure the Test for y° Presse :...... The Earle 
of Abingdon hath a copie of it in MS.: as also y°® Earle 
of Carbery : it will not endure the Presse.” 

This quotation, perhaps, explains why the Table- 
Talk was not published till 1689, nine years after 
the death of the Rev. Richard Milward, the re- 
corder of its contents. Many things in it would 
be distasteful to a censor in Stuart times, but in 
1689 there would be no such difficulty. Mil- 
ward, in the dedication prefixed to the first 
edition, says that “lest all those Excellent things 
that usually fell from him [Selden] might be lost, 
some of them from time to time I faithfully com- 
mitted to Writing” ; and Mr. Arber, in the intro- 
duction to his reprint,— 

“We should not forget that we have but stray 
fragments of talk..... collected—probably without the 
Speaker's knowledge—one, two, or three at a time, over 
a period of twenty years ; and classified long afterwards, 
as seemed best to their Preserver.” 

But do not Aubrey’s words imply that Selden 
himself had at least some share in preparing the 
work? The quotation is, I think, worth noting, 
for the Table-Talk, though much neglected, is a 
very interesting and valuable book. 

Gro. L. Arrrrson. 

Wimbledon. 


“ ALL WISE MEN ARE OF THE SAME RELIGION, 
AND ALL WISE MEN KEEP IT TO THEMSELVES,.”— 
An article upon Russel of the Scotsman in Fraser’s 
Magazine for September, 1880, has a note on p. 
316, in which this saying is traced to its origin :— 

“Tt is useful to track a story to its origin; and as 
many attribute the saying to which we refer to Samuel 
Rogers and others, here is the true source, which is found 
in John Toland’s Clidophorus, c. xiii.:—‘ This puts me 
in mind of what I was told by a near relation of the old 
Lord Shaftesbury. The latter, conferring one day with 
Major Wildman about the many sects of religion in the 
world, they came to this conclusion at last : that notwith- 
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standing these infinite divisions caused by the interest of 
the priests and the ignorance of the people, a/l wise men 
are of the same religion; whereupon a lady in the room, 
who seem’d to mind her needle more than their dis- 


| course, demanded with some concern, what that religion 


was? To which the Lord Shaftesbury strait reply’d, 


* Madam, wise men never tell.’’ 
W. E. Bucktey. 


“Cuckoo”=THE Purpeie Orcuis. — Various 
cuckoo-flowers have been mentioned, from time to 
time, in “N. & Q.,” but I have searched every 
volume of the General Index without being able 
to find that the early purple orchis (Orchis mas- 
cula) is called “cuckoo.” I am aware, however, 
that it is referred to by the poet Clare in the 
following lines :— 

“ These blue-bells all 

Seem waving to the beautiful in song, 

And gaping cukoo-flower with spotted leaves 

Seems blushing at the singing it has heard.” 
This orchis is surmised to have been Shakspeare’s 
“long purples” (“N. & Q.” 1* S. x. 226, where 
also see notes on the “cuckoo-buds of yellow 
hue”). The arum plant, known as “lords and 
ladies,” is also known as “cuckoo-pint.” But I 
never remember to have heard the purple orchis 
called “ cuckoo” (and not “ cuckoo-flower”) until 
Saturday, April 30th, when the children in the 
Rutland village where I live had been to the 
woods to get wild flowers for the “ garland,” which 
was made early on the following Monday morning, 
May 2nd, and carried round the parish by the May- 
queen and her attendants. I asked one of the 
girls what flowers she had got, and she answered, 
*Primroses, cowslips, votilets, ’nemmonies, blue- 
bells, and cuckoos.” The so-called “ blue-bells,” 
I need hardly say, were the miscalled hyacinths— 
the first that I had seen this year; and the 
“ cuckoos ” were the purple orchis. 

CuTnsBert BEpe. 


A Horn Boox.—The following account of a horn 
book recently found when pulling down an old 
house at Newbury, Berks, may interest some of 
your readers. It consists of a page of letter-press 
which measures 2] x 2} inches, mounted on a 
piece of oak of slightly larger size, the lower end of 
which is shaped as a handle. It is covered with a 
sheet of transparent horn, which is kept in its 
place by means of narrow strips of thin brass, 
fastened with small nails. The letter-press, 
which is surrounded by an ornamental border, 
consists of the alphabet, preceded by a +, first in 
small letters and then in Roman capitals. Next 
are, on one side of the middle line, the vowels 
alone, followed by the vowels with the consonants 
b, c, d; on the other side the same reversed. 
Following, is, first, “In the name of the Father,” 
&ec., and lastly, the Lord’s prayer. At the same 
time and place there was found one of George I.’s 
lead Bombay pieces. This may help to fix the 
date of the horn book. W. L. Nasu. 
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CenTEenarRiAns.—The following cases of alleged 
centenarians, which I have lately come across, 
may interest some of your readers, and I should 
be glad to see them confirmed by further evidence 
if such be forthcoming. In the churchyard of 
Leatherhead, Surrey, I find, “Ann Gates, of 
Leatherhead, died June 1*, 1848, aged 101 years,” 
and “Ann Watson (her mother) died in August, 
1811, aged 105 years.” 

At Ilfracombe the following list is inscribed on 
one stone against the east wall of the church :— 

“John Pill, died May 17%, 1784, aged 100. 

“Sarah Williams, died Jan. 12", 1788, aged 107, 

“William Soaper, died Nov. 6", 1804, aged 103. 

“John Davis, died March 4*, 1840, aged 102. 

“Elizabeth Brooks, died Jan. 10'», 1858, aged 100. 

*“*Nanny Vagges, born June 19*", 1758, died Oct. 6t®, 
1859. 

“ Jane Richards, died June 13, 1875, aged 101. 

C. S. Jerram. 


FoLk-LoreE oF THE Cuckoo.—The Hungarians 
have a superstitious belief that any one hearing 
the cuckoo for the first time in the year during 
the moon’s first quarter, and counting how often 
the bird repeats “ Cuckoo” without intermission, 
may expect to have just so many years of life 
before him. I do not remember to have heard 
that this superstition obtains elsewhere. 

J. Loraine HEEL Is. 

Dulwich, S.E. 


Tue Peacocr’s Tart 1x Evctip.—In Billings- 
ley’s translation of Euclid (1570) the following 
passage appears at the end of the demonstration of 
the eighth proposition in the third book :— 

“Thys Proposition is called commonly in old bookes 
amongest the barbarous, Cauda Pawonis, that is, the 
Peacocke’s taile.” 

Neither Halliwell nor Bailey mentions it. 
T. N. Brusnrievp, M.D, 

Brookwood, Surrey. 


BEE-LORE.— 


“Tt being a Proverb, that a Swarm of Bees in May is 
worth a Cow and a Bottle of Hay, whereas a swarm in 
July is not worth a Fly."—The Reformed Common- 
wealth of Bees, 4to., London, 1655, p. 26. 

W. C. B. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Roysarp’s Opes.—I shall feel obliged by infor- 
mation as to the edition of 1578, 7 vols. 12mo., 
Paris, chez Gabriel Buon. Is it rare? <A friend 
gave me some years since the second volume, which 
is complete in itself, and has a fine woodcut por- 
trait of Ronsard. The face, in profile, bears a re- 
semblance to that of Francis I. The book is in 





its original vellum binding, and on a fly-leaf is 
written, “de l’heur cache pas, 1593”; probably 
either a quotation or an anagram. 

In this volume the last ode is that in which 
Ronsard foretells his own fame. As it may be un- 
known to many readers of “ N. & Q.,” I will give 
it here, and with it a translation, for which I must 
ask their indulgence :— 

“ Ode xxxvi. 
Plus dur que fer i’ay finy mon ouvrage, 
Que l'an dispos 4 demener les pas, 
Que l'eau rongearde, ou des freres la rage 
Qui rompent tout, ne ru’ront point a bas. 
Le mesme iour que le dernier tre«pas 
M‘assoupira d'vn somme dur, 4 l’‘heure 
Sous le tombeau tout Ronsard n’ira pas, 
Restant de luy la part qui est meilleure. 
Tousiours tousiours, sans que iamais ie meure. 
Je voleray tout vif par l’Vnivers, 
Eternisant les champs ou ie demeure 
De mes Lauriers honorez & couuers : 
Pour auoir ioint les deux Harpeurs diuers 
Au doux babil de ma lire d’yuoire, 
Qui se sont faits Vandomois par mes vers. 
Sus donque Muse, emporte au ciel la gloire 
Que i‘ay gaignee, annongant la victoire 
Dont a bon droit ie me voy ioussant : 
Et de Ronsard consacre la memoire, 
Ornant son front d'vn Laurier verdissant.” 
Translation. 
More durable than iron is the work I ‘ve done. 
Not time—that ever strives to hurry on the way— 
Nor sapping water, nor men—many against one— 
Which destroy most things, shall my work in ruins lay. 
When I am wrapp’d in deeper sleep, even in that hour 
Within a silent grave Ronsard shall not decay ; 
There will yet survive of him a part and power. 
Ever! Ever! Ever more undying, 
My spirit, flying through the universe 
Hallows still the spot where I am lying, 
Shrouded with verdant laurels for my hearse. 
For I have join’d the two great harpers’ verse 
To the soft prattle of my iv'ry lyre, 
And made them like Vendomians rehearse. 

Up then, my muse! Carry my glory higher 
And tidings of that victory disperse 
Which by my own good right I now enjoy. 

Ronsard’s immortal fame let none reverse, 
And for his crown the laurel's green employ. 
Ratra N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Mr. W. S. Fitcn’s SurrorkK CoLLections : 
Fireprace Famity.—This collection of books and 
MSS. relating to Suffolk was sold by Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson on July 2 and 3, 1855, at 
their rooms, 191, Piccadilly. Lots 11 (MSS. 1 
vol.) 12 (MSS. 2 vols.), and 165 (letters in 
3 vols.) were sold to Hope, and lot 499 (MSS. 
thick folio vol.) to Goodyere. Will any one 
inform me of the addresses of Messrs. Hope and 
Goodyere, and who are the present possessors of 
these four lots, especially Nos. 11 and 165, which 
contained some letters written by members of the 
Firebrace family, all which I am most anxious to 
see for a literary purpose ? 

Should this query come to the notice of collectors 
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for the counties of Derby, Essex, Kent, Leicester, 
and Suffolk, or of collectors of autographs, any 
of whom may have MSS., memoranda, documents, 
letters, &e., of the Firebrace, Farbrace, Fairbrass 
families, I should feel greatly obliged if they would 
kindly communicate with me direct. 

C. Mason. 


5, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


D’Atnanie or Ewxcranp.--Shortly after the 
arrival of Cardinal Wiseman in England, at the 
time of the Papal aggression, some of the more 
eminent of his co-religionists presented him with an 
address, which was printed in the public journals, 
Among 
Catholic peers, and, I think, preceding the name 
of Lord Denbigh was that of “D’Albanie of 
England A reference to a copy of the address 


will oblive, A. M. 


those who signed it were many Roman 


‘Tan Earty History or tne Binur.”—Can 
you tell me who publ shed this book, translated 
from the French into English? I believe the title 
is as above. It contains some very curious 
inscriptions from tombs; amongst them, one st iting 
that Moses was the son of Pharaoh's daughter. 

*, H. 


¢ Cayto 11., Stanza 88.— 


*Cnitpr Harorp,” 
I shall be much obliged if you will allow me to 
ask the readers of “N, 


« G 
satisfactory explanation of 


if there is any 
“ Fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a 
star.” 
Warrer C. Baker. 
Batcombe Rectory, Evercreech, Bath. 


“Srretcu-iec” ror Dratn: Covenparr’ 


“Rematns” (Parker Soc, 1846).—In the first 
book “ Of Death,” cap. xxxix., I came across the word 
* stretch-leg ”:—“ Learn to beware by the example 
of other men upon whom stretch-leg came suddenly 
and slew them, even when they thought nothing 
less than to die.” Why so called, and where else 


used ?! oe Be 
Fayermuay.—Who was Mr. Tucker, the father 
of Mary Genevieve, wife of Admiral 
Fayerman? She was born 1762, and died 1816; 
buried at Pershore. 
Crocker or Lixenam, co. Devox.—ITs there 
any pedigree of this family brought down to about 


1725 ! 


“CoRVUM NE VIXIT CENSURA COLUMBAM.”— 
The portrait of a man of good family (time of 
William III.) represents him with a badge on his 
coat. The badge is black and round, about the 
size of a crown piece, and is on a blue bow or 
ribbon. The subject is a dove or pigeon rising, 
surrounded by the above questionable Latin. 
Query, to what order or society did this badge 


Francis | 


| belong, and how was it intended to translate the 
| device ? Ss. T. S. H. 


| A Greek Provers.—Prof. Wilkins, in his 
| edition of Cic., De Oratore, tells us (note, p. 128) 
that the saying €« tov A€yeww TO A€yeev Topi- 
(erat is “ quoted (apparently) tirst by Henrichsen, 
without authority, and repeated from him by sub- 
sequent editors. I cannot discover its source,” 
adds the learned professor. Has any reader of 
|“ N. & Q.” been more fortunate ? 
Tuomas Powe tt, 

Bootle. 





Aw Uncommon Aniwar: Tok “Saan Gorst.”— 

Can any of your readers inform me what was the 
species of the creature referred to in the following 
paragraph from the Annual Register, October, 
| 1759, p. 119!— 
“A very beautiful and uncommon animal, lately 
arrived from the East Indies, presented by Jaffier Ally 
| Kawn, nabob of Bengal, to General Clive, who sent it to 
| the right hon. William Pitt, esq; and of which that 
gentleman had the honour to obtain his majesty’s ac- 
ceptance, is lodged in the Tower. It is caliud in the 
Indostan language, » Shah Goest, and is even in that 
country esteemed an extraordinary rarity, there having 
been never known more than five in those parts, all 
which were procured for the said nebob trom the con- 
fines of Tartary. It ia now in the Tower, attended bya 
domestic of the nabob 8, who was charged with the care 
of it to England.” 


An old catalogue of the Tower menagerie might 

help to throw some light on this very vague 

announcement. James H, Fenner. 
14, Red Lion Passage, W.C. 


Gistei0.—In Barret’s Theorique and Practike of 
Modern Wearres, 1598, p. 144, we read, “ that his 
bunds charge not too neure the front of their owne 
foote squadrons, for feare of inconvenience that might 
ensue, as it fell out at the overthrow of G:bleio.” 
Where was Gibleio, and what place is it, and when 
was it “overthrown”? Barret, if one may judge 
by his book, was an adventurer who may have 
served in armies other than of his own country. 
Nor have I been able to discover the name Gibleio, 
nor, as a forlorn though unlikely hope, to connect 
it with Gibraltar. I may add I have a better 
reason than mere curiosity for asking these ques- 
tions. Br. Nicuoisey, 





Scrirprcran Dramas proprerD ON THE 
American Srace.—Three sacred dramas were 
produced at Barnum’s Museum, New York, 1860 
and 1866: 1. Joseph and his Brethren, in three 
acts, produced under the direction of E. F. Taylor, 
performed with great success in September and 
October, 1860 ; 2. Moses in Egypt, a sacred drama, 
| produced Feb. 19, 1866; 3. Zhe Earthquake, a 
| Scriptural drama, performed in 1866. Who are 
the authors of these plays, and are they printed ? 
| eacred drama relating to the history of Sam- 


| 
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son was performed about six years ago in many 
theatres in the western states of America, Charles 
Pope, the tragedian, enacting the character of 
Samson. Who wrote this play, and has it been 
printed ? 

A drama on the subject of the Deluge was pro- 
duced on the stage, about 1874, by Mr. Kiralfy. 


Is Mr. Kiralfy author of the libretto of the drama? | 


Is the play printed ? 

Mr. Jerome Hopkins (son of Bishop Hopkins) 
is the author of Esther, a sacred opera, produced 
(if I mistake not) about three or four years ago 
at the Academy of Music, New York. Is Mr. J. 
Hopkins the author of the libretto of the opera, 
and isitin print? Perhaps some of your American 
readers can favour me with the information desired. 

R. Ine is. 

Edinburgh. 


* Hotren.”—No one can have mixed much with 
the humbler country folk without often being made 
aware that they retain, in their ordinary conversa- 
tion, many words that were common in former 
generations but have now gone out of use. The 
other day I had an instance of this in the word 
“holpen,” which was used by an old Rutland 
cottager precisely in the signification that it bears 
in the Prayer Book translation of Psalm xxii. 5, 
“they called upon thee and were holpen.” Has 
the modern use of this word been noted elsewhere? 

Curnpert Bebe. 

A Lecenp or A Satyt.—There is a wild 
legend, I think of an Trish saint, which tells how 
being at sea he had a like experience with Sindbad, 
that is, he came to what he conceived to be an 
island and landed thereon, but the supposed 
island turned out to be a huge fish, which in 
process of time sank down beneath the waters. 
I am anxious to find this tale, but know not where 
to look. Can some correspondent of “N. & Q.” 
help me? I think, but am not sure, that the 
saint’s name was Brendan. Anon. 


Mrs. Hower, Daventer or Bisnor Waite 
Kennett.—It is stated in “N. & Q.,” 2S. vii. 
286, that Mrs. Howe, danghter of Bishop White 
Kennett, was the wife of Col. John Howe, who in 
1718 was living at Great Staughton, near St. Neots, 
In a pedigree of the bishop I have lately come 
across no mention is made of Mrs. Howe. I 
suppose she was a daughter of the bishop by his 
first wife, but I shall be very glad to know any 
further particulars either of her or her husband. 

E. G. H. 

Rosert Hentinctox, D.D., Bisnor or Rar- 
HOE.—It is stated in Chalmers’s General Bio- 
graphical Dictionwry, vol. xviii. p. 337, that 
“Robert Huntington, a learned English divine, 
was born at Deorhyrst [Deerhurst], in Gloucester- 


shire, where his father was minister, in 1636.” | 


Can you tell me on what authority this statement 

with regard to the place of his birth has been 
| made? Others have followed Chalmers in making 
it ; but the bishop's name, I understand, does not 
appear in the parish register of baptisms, and 
Rudder and Bigland do not refer to his birth. I 
| shall be glad to receive a reply. ABHBA, 


Lowrner Famity.—Can you give me the name 
and date, &c., of a History of the Lowther Family, 
published upwards of forty years ago, professing 
to givea real history of the Lowthers, very different 
from that which passes current in the existing 
Peerages, and to show the real heir to the ancient 
title ? Mus Urpanvs. 


Tue Montu or Mary.—Under “May Day,” 
ante, p. 386, A. J. M. says, speaking of an old 
Devon custom, “The May baby, I suppose, is 
the B.V.M., as this is her month.” Was the 
month of May ever sacred to Mary in the English 
Church! When did it become so in the churches 
of the Roman obedience ? T. Es Be 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Hvucuenpen Mawnor.—As everything about 
the late Lord Beaconsfield, or in any way con- 
nected with him, is interesting, will some of your 
correspondents give an explanation of the curious 
circumstances which some of the newspapers state 
were connected with Hughenden, and the litigation 
concerning it previous to its purchase by him ? 

Ecwectic. 

Tae Merricat Psatus.—I want to know — 
1. By what authority certain hymns were annexed 
to the metrical Psalms formerly used in our 
churches? 2, When and how began the general 
disuse of the metrical Psalms? 3. What authority 
clergymen suppose they have for using the multi- 
tudinous hymn books now in vogue? 4. Why 
the compilers of these hymn books insert some of 
the Psalms in their books and call them hymns ? 
and why they do not give us a selection of 
metrical Psalms separate from the hymns ? 

An Otp Focie. 

Avurtnors oF Books WanTED.— 

Restalrig ; or, the Forfeiture. 

St. Johnstown ; or, the Days of John, Earl of Gowrie. 

J, MANUEL. 

Avrnors oF Quotations WaNnTED.— 

“The king may forget the crown that on his head an 
hour hath been; the mother may forget the child that 
smiled so sweetly on her knee; but I can ne'er forget 
thee,” &e. . . 
Sonnet. 
| To my Wife more than Twenty Years after Marriage, 
“T loved thee dearly in thy glow of youth 

When health and hope and smiles were on ay om” 





“The foolish man does not know his own foolish 
business,” the “business” being that of a herald. 
LAPINE, 
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Replies. 


JOHN READING: THE READINGS. 
(3"4 §. i. 109 ; vi. 61 ; 4S. i. 12; 6S. ii. 4345 
iii, 49.) 
THE “ADESTE FIDELES.” 

(4% S, xi. 75, 219; 5 S. xi. 265, 298, 331 
372, 418; xii. 173, 357, 457; 6 S. i. 85, 141, 
160, 224 ; ii. 434, 487; iii. 49.) 

[ am gratified to find that the information I first 
gave in “ N. & Q.” respecting the Reading family, 
has been incorporated in Grove’s Dictionary. As 
the matter seems to be one of considerable interest, 
I have much pleasure in supplying new facts, the 
result of recent investigations. 

A list of the clerical and lay vicars of Lincoln 
Cathedral, dated 1661, includes the name of John 
Reading, but the first mention of the name in 
the “Chapter Acts” occurs thus, “quendam 
Redding” admitted “Junior Vicar,” Oct. 10, 
1667; and “ John Redding” was admitted “ Poor 
Clerk” Nov. 28, 1667, obviously the same person, 
as it was usual to unite the two offices. Again, 
on June 7, 1670, “ John Reading” is appointed 
“ Magister Choristorum,” and 51. is ordered to be 
paid him at the next audit, to be continued 
yearly, for teaching the boys to cast accounts and 
prick-song. He was succeeded by William Holder, 
but when the “Chapter Acts” do not tell us. We | 
find, however, that John Cutts was appointed 
“ Magister Choristoruam” on Jan. 14, 1684, “in 
place of William Holder, deceased.” I think 
Reading migrated to Winchester, and was the 
John Reading appointed organist of the cathedral 
in 1675, and in 1681 of the college, having 
resigned the cathedral appointment. My reason 
for believing Reading left Lincoln is that no 
trace can be found of any record of his death 
there. Reading died at Winchester in 1692, and 
was succeeded by Jeremiah Clarke (I prefer this 
spelling of the name, as it accords with that given 
by Dr. P. Hayes, who states that he obtains his 
information from the “College Accompt Books 
and School Rolls”). Clarke resigned in 1695, and 
was succeeded by John Bishop. Dr. P. Hayes is 
my authority for these statements. We now 
come to the John Reading who, I have suggested, 
was the son of the former. He was born in 1677 
(there ought to be some record of this at Win- 
chester), and was “ educated in the Chappel Royal 
under the late famous Dr. Blow,” as we learn from | 
the title-pages of his Book of New Anthems, and | 
also his Book of New Songs. Both of these I sent | 
to the Caxton Exhibition, and dated them c. 1709, 
because of the reference to the late Dr. Blow, but 
the fact had escaped me when writing my last 
paper for “N. & Q.” What Reading did | 
on the breaking of his voice we do not know, 
but the records of Dulwich College have the 





following entry: “1702 Mr. John Reading 
organist above 2 years yet never admitted.” So 
that he probably became organist of Dulwich 
College in 1699; why he was not admitted to the 


| fourth fellow’s place, which by right belonged to 


the organist, is not discoverable, but we find that 
the Visitor interfered, for the next entry reads 
thus: “Mr. Will. Howell organist March 11, 
1703, by Archbishop’s order.” 

Reading having left Dulwich, we turn to the 
Lincoln Cathedral “Chapter Acts,” and find the 
following entries :—Nov. 21, 1702, John Reading 
admitted “Junior Vicar and Poor Clerk,” and on 
Oct. 5, 1703, John Reading complains that his 
salary has not been paid. On Sept. 28, 1704, he 
was appointed “ Instructor Choristorum in musica 
vocali,” Richard Hare being appointed to teach 
the choristers instrumental music. There is no 
entry respecting his resignation, but his successor, 
Thomas Weely, was appointed Nov. 17, 1707. 

The following extracts from the books of St. 
John’s, Hackney, give us the next clue to the 
doings of Reading :— 

* Jan. 28, 1707.—At a vestry then holden (after notice 
given in the church) to choose an organist in the roome 
of Alexander Johnson late organist deceased. Can- 
didates for the place John Crowfoot, Whealey, Hay- 
wood, Reading, Greene, Magnus. The choice by a great 
majority fell upon John Reading. Chosen for one year 
to commence at Lady-day next. For the quarter to 
end at Lady-day next the vestry ordered the widow of 
the late organist to be payd.” 

« June 1", 1709.—At a vestry held the following matters 
were transacted. Present Mr. Newcome Curate (in the 
chair) 16 vestrymen 2 Churchwardens. Mr. John Red- 
ding organist applies for encrese of Salary being 12/. per 
ann: and no more, Deferred till the return of Mr. 
Peter Newcome (Vicar).” 

“ Dec. 31", 1713.—Ordered that some able Artist be 
provided by the churchwardens or some gentlemen of 
the vestry to view the organ in the church and that a 
report be made to the next vestry what will be the 
charge of repairing the same.” 

* Jan. 14, 1713/14.—Agreed that the further considera- 
tion of the organ be adjourned until the next vestry and 
that the vestry be called for Thursday next.” 

(Thursday).—“ Agreed that the churchwardens do 
enter into articles in writing according to the proposals 
marked No, 1 for the sum of ninety pounds, and that he 
engages to keep it in order for the term of seven years 
after such repairs as aforsaid gratis, signed Jno. Knap- 
pell.” 


I have not elsewhere met with the name of Knap- 
pell as an organ builder. 


“ Ap. 19, 1717.—Mr. Jno, Reading organist of this 
Parish having been complained of in respect to the 
discharge of that place. Agreed that the election of an 
organist be suspended till the next vestry and that 
notice be given him to attend the same.” 

“ Ap. 19, 1720.—Mr. John Reading Organist, continued 
upon y* conditions hereunder. A representation being 
made to Mr. John Reading, Organist of some irregu- 
larities relating to y* execution of his office as organist 
of this parish and particularly for playing the volunta- 
ries too long, light airy and jiggy tunes, no ways proper 
to raise the devotions suitable for a religious assembly 
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and the said Mr. Reading having promised to amend 
y® same for the future :—Agreed that upon condition 
he performs his promise of amendment he be chosen 
organist of this Parish for y* year ensuing.” 

** Ap. 4, 1727.—That Mr. John Reading be continued 
in his place for three months from this date, and that 
Samuel Sadler our clerk do forthwith give him notice of 
this order that he may provide himself with a situation 
in that time.” 

“July 29, 1727.—That Mr. Richard Morris the 
churchwarden do forthwith pay John Reading the 
organist in proportion to his annual salary for y° time 
he hath played upon the organ from the time he rec". 
notice from Samuel Sadler our Clerk, and to forbid him 
either in person or by Deputy playing any more upgn 
the organ belonging to this parish. Uponthe applicatitn 
of Mr. Thos. Anner that he might succeed Jno, Reading 
in the foresaid office ; agreed that he do begin to play 
upon y° said organ tomorrow morning and continue upon 
tryal till Michaelmas next at the usual allowance.” 

The foregoing extracts conclusively show that 
Reading was organist of St. John’s, Hackney, from 
1708 (new style) to 1727. Ihave omitted the entries 
giving his annual election at Easter. John Read- 
ing gave to Dulwich College several volumes of 
manuscript music, why, it is impossible to con- 
jecture. Eleven of these volumes are now in the 
library of the college, and another, purchased at a 
sale, is in my own library. In each of the volumes 
Reading has written, “This book I give to the 
Colledg of Dulledg. John Reading.” The books 
are valuable and interesting. Some of the’ titles 
read thus :— 

“Mr. John Reading's great book of lessons for the 
harpsichord, (the lady’s entertainment) being a choice 
collection of the most celebrated Aires and favourit 
songs out of all the opera’s set, and compos’d into lessons 
for the harpsichord by John Reading Organist of St. 
John's Hackney.” 

“The psalms set full for the organ or harpsichord as 
they are plaid in churches and chappels in the maner 
given them out; as also with their interludes of great 
variety by John Reading Organist of St Johns Hackney.” 

One volume has inscribed, “ John Reading his 
book May y* 29 1716 being y® Restauration day 
of K. C. y¢ 2.” Another volume is important, as 
it refers to an appointment of Reading’s thus: 
—“Composed by John Reading Organist of St 
Mary Woolnoth Lombard St London.” Another 
MS. volume in my own library, containing organ 
voluntaries and psalm tunes, has these entries :— 

“*This book I give for the use of the children of his 
Majestys Chappels Royal, as witness my hand May 7th 
1750 John Reading. James St Westminster.” 

‘John Reading Organists of the parishes of St Mary 
Woolnoth and St Mary Woolchurchaw in Lombard street 
and of St Dunstans in the West in Fleet Street London.” 
In the same volume I find his deputies named, 
“Hugh Cox, John Buswell, Thos. 8. Dupuis.” 
The Gentleman’s Magazine gives John Reading’s 
death “Sept. 2, 1764, aged 87.” My surmise 
that this last John Reading went from Dulwich to 
Lincoln is strengthened by the fact that there are 
in the manuscript books of Lincoln Cathedral 





certain anthems of his which were afterwards 
printed in his Book of New Anthems. 

Now as to “ Adeste Fideles.” The statement 
that Reading composed it does not rest on the 
“dictum of a daughter of Novello” as Mr. 
JuLIAN MARSHALL says, but on Novello’s own 
words, printed in Home Music, edited by Vincent 
Novello, p. 14. He dates the air 1680, and 
supposes that the John Reading, the composer of 
it, was the pupil of Blow. Of course the date of 
the birth of Blow’s pupil, 1677, makes that an 
impossibility. Novello makes no claim to having 
discovered the air; he distinctly says that it was 
in use at the chapel of the Portuguese Embassy, 
and having been heard there by the Duke of 
Leeds, it was introduced by him, about the year 
1785, at the “ Antient Concerts,” under the title 
of the “Portuguese Hymn.” In 1785 Novello 
was four years old. 

I have had unusual opportunities of perusing 
music composed by the Reading of Dulwich and 
Hackney, and I cannot think he was the composer 
of ** Adeste Fideles.” I have not found a single 
piece of his sct to Latin words, nor any music 
bearing the slightest resemblance to the air of 
* Adeste Fideles.” On the other hand, the older 
Reading, of Winchester, did compose graces and a 
“Dulce domum” with Latin words, and, judging 
by the music, it seems to me that the man who 
composed the latter might well have been the 
author of “ Adeste Fideles.” 

In connexion with its reputed English origin it 
may be noted that the hymn with Reading’s tune 
was first introduced into Rome by the choir of 
the English College in that city. At least, it is 
so stated in an old MS. of the hymn, music and 
words, in my possession. 

As a matter of curiosity it may be well to add 
that the opening bars of a presto by Sebastian 
Bach in his Sonata in B minor, for violin and 
clavier, bear a curious resemblance to the begin- 
ning of the tune of “‘ Adeste Fideles.” This is, of 
course, quite accidental. In my recent visits to 
Dulwich College I was so fortunate as to find a 
fine portrait in oils of John Reading—I presume 
the Reading of Dulwich and Hackney. 

Witiiam H. Cummines. 


“ Sootnest” 1x “ Comus,” 823 (6% S, iii. 248). 
—I do not find the verb to soothe earlier than 1553, 
but after that date it occurs frequently. A con- 
sideration of the various passages in which it 
occurs will, I think, show conclusively that it is 
derived from the adjective sooth, and that the steps 
are, (1) to say that the words of another are true, 
to assent to or vouch for; (2) to flatter ; (3) to 
mollify by agreeing with; (4) to calm, quiet, 
The earliest instance, 1553, is in Udall’s Roister 
Doister, p. 12 (Arber’s reprint) :— 
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“Then must 1 sooth it, what euer it is: 

For what be sayth or doth can not be amisse.” 
Next in Holinshed’s Chronicle, 1576, vol. vi. 
p. 38 : “I could neuer find this estrange propertie 
soothed by anie man of credit in the whole 
countrie”; and Lyly’s Euphues, p. 125 (Arber’s re- 
print), “‘ What my mother saith my father sootheth,” 
and p. 149, “These be they that sooth young 
youths in all their sayings, that uphold them in 
all their doings.” 

Daniel in his Civile Wares, bk. vii. st. 79, has :— 

‘ Kings gladly give eare to none 

Sut such asemooth their ways, and south their will.” 
Then, in the transition to the sense of mollifying, 
we find it in Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie, 
1589, p. 183 (Arber’s reprint) : “‘ The yeoman think- 
ing it good manner te soothe his Sergeant, said,” 
&e. In Pasquil and Kuth- rine, 1616, act v. 1. 80, 
there is a very good instance of the use of the 
word :— 

** Now, I thought he was mad in putting me 

To such an enterprise ; and therefore sooth'd him vp 
With ‘I, sir,’ ‘ Yea, sir,’ and ‘ So, sir,’ at each word.” 

Instances might be multiplied easily, but I will 
only udd one, to show how late the idea of fl ittery 
survived: “ By rendering it an Argument for Pre- 
sumption to sooth us up in Impenitence and Sloth ” 
(Stanhope’s Paruphrase, 1705, vol. ii. p. 238). 

Xr. 

In the poet Fenton’s curious piece of verse en- 
titled “ A Tale devised in the plesaunt manere of 
gentil Maister Jeoffrey Chaucer,” which may be 
found among his Poems on Several Occasions, 
Lond., 1717, p. 171, this couplet occurs :— 

*“ Ore Muscadine, or spiced Ale 
She carrold soote as Nightingale.” 

The poem is an imitation of Chaucer's style 
and dialect, and so may not be of much value as 
showing the use of words at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. But is there any reason why 
sooth, in the sense of sweet, should not be held 
analogous with sote, soote, &c., A.-S.—sweet, as 
used in Chaucer’s time and repeated by Fenton? 
Conf. the glossary in Bell’s ed. of Chaucer as to 
other forms. Avex. Frrazssoy, Lieut.-Col. 


In Comus, 823, the sense of “true” or “ trust- 
worthy” is obviously required by the context. 
But even admitting that * sweetest” would make 
sense of the passage, where is the authority for 
reducing the two distinct words, sooth = true. 
and sote, an old form of “sweet,” to one original ? 
The one is surely A.-S. sé8, Sanse. satya, L. suavis ; 
the other is A.-S. swet, sweés, Sanse. svad (taste). 
The connexion of either of them with satis is quite 
out of the question. Soothe is generally connected 
with sote, sweet, &c., though Wedgwood, according 
to his favourite theory, connects it with the Low- 
land Scotch south, a murmuring or Julling sound. 

C. 8. Jerram, 


(6% S, ILI. May 21, "81. 


Compare Chaucer, Prologue, 1:— 
“ Whan that Aprille with his schowres sioote.” 


L. W. M. 


Cheltenham. 


GenERAL Sir Sypesnam Poyntz (6™ S. iii, 
148).—Masor Poywrz will find in Cary’s Memo- 
rials of the Civil Wars. besides several interest- 
ing letter: from this officer (who spelt his name 
“Sedenh: m ”), a pathetic one from his wife, whose 
name was Elizabeth, and who seems to refer to 
her foreign extractiou. T. W. Wess. 


% coustic Jars (6% S. iii. 168).—These jars are 
a puzzle. They are supposed to have been used 
for the purpose of improving the resonance of the 
edifice, after the manner of the brazen echeta noticed 
by Vitruvius as used in some ancient Roman 
theatres. In England these earthenware jars or 
pots have been found at Fountains Abbey ; St. 
Peter’s Mancroft Church, Norwich; All Saints’ 
Church, Norwich; St. Mary’s, Youghal ; Fairwell, 
Staffordshire, found whilst the church was being 
pulled down in 1747; Denford Church, Northamp- 
tonshire ; St. Peter's Upton Church, near Newark ; 
besides St. Clement’s Church, Sandwich, as 
noticed by your correspondent, in the very un- 
usual position of high up in the chancel. They 
occur usually under the choir seats, and in the 
lower part of the walls, 

They have also been found abroad ; as in Stras- 
bourg Cathedral; in the vauliing of St. Martin’s 
at Angers; and in the walls of St. Jacques et les 
Innocents, at Paris. Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionnaire, 
s.v. “ Pot,” says they were chiefly used in Normandy. 
Some further account of these jars will be found 
in the Gentleman’s Maguzine for November, 1863, 
by Abbé Cochet; and enlarged upon in the 
Builder, 1863, vol. xxi. p. 820, also 1864, p. 17 ; 
and in Didron’s Annales Archéologiques, vol. xxii. 
p. 294. Wratt Parworts. 

33, Bloomsbury Street. 


A paper on this subject was read by Mr. Gordon 
Hills before the members of the British Archxo- 
logical Association, and published in the Journal 
of that Society [for 1879], vol. xxxv. p.95. Mr. Hills 
records at length two finds of acoustic jars. The 
first is at East Harling Church, Norfolk, where 
four jars were discovered during repairs of the 
roof, arranged at about equal spaces along the 
north side of the chancel, and resting upon the top 
of the wall above the wall plate. The other dis- 
covery mentioned by Mr. Hills was at the church 
of Leeds, near’Maidstone, Kent, where from forty- 
eight to fifty-two earthenware pots were discovered 
in August, 1878, embedded in the top of the nave 
wall on both sides of the church, immediately under 
the wall plate. Below the jars in the north wall 
was discovered a very remarkable arrangement, 
| consisting of two sound holes, made apparently 
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for the purpose of carrying the effect of the 
jars into the north aisle. The most remarkable 
fact connected with the latter find is that the jars 
have heen pronounced by competent judges to be 
of Roman-British make. Similar discoveries of 
ls of churches have been 
made in Ireland and on the continent. As to the 
use, if any, of these jars, Mr. Hills says :— 


vases built into the wal 


“Through the chronicle of the Celestins, at Metz, we 
know th-t in one case, in 1459, the jars were expressly 
made to be put up in their church; that they were put 
up for the improving of the chanting by the Prior, Ode 
Le Roy; that they remained mony years after. and were 
not only deen d useless but « great disfizurement to 
the building; the m rvel of all beholders, and the jest 
of fools.” 

Mr. Hiils sums up by telling us that “ most of 
the instances never had «un acoustic purpose in 
view. “Their purposes were several,” he con- 
cludes ; but what those purposes were he does not 
inform us. H. C. M. Barron. 

Andover. 

[Reference should also be made to the Journal for 
1873, p. 306, for a notice of the East Harling discovery, 


by Mr. H. Wastiny.] 





’ 


“Tt is certain that the ancients had devices for im 
proving the acoustics o buildings, besides their 
better knowledg of the requi-ite proportions, which we 
have lost altovether; f rin the days of the vast ancient 
theatres, such as the Coliseum at Rome, ten times as 
many | yle could see and hear as in any m dern 
church ; and they had a peculiar contrivance of hori- 
zontal pets along the seats, which are understood to 
have augmented the sound in the same way as a short 
and wide tube presented toa hemispherical bell when 
struck augments its sour 7 ‘ 





Beckett’s Book on 
Building, p 21, Crosby Lockwood & Co., 1880. 


Evwarp H. Marsuatrr, M.A. 


In Fountains Abbey a number of large earthen- 
ware jars were found embedded in the base of the 
screen at the entrance to the choir, a few inches 
below the level of the floor. See the Transactions 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects for 
May 29, 1854. Vitruvius describes brazen vases 
as used in the Greek theatres for acoustic purposes, 
but Wilkins doubted the actual practice. 

S. J. Nicwott. 

Of course Mr. SanpperG knows all about Sir 
Thomas Browne's famous essay Hydriotaphia, 
about the jars which were found in St. Peter’s 
Mancroft, where he was buried, in another Nor- 
wich church, I forget which, and in Fountains 
Abbey. F. G. S. 


In the Proceedings and Transactions of the Kil- 
kenny and South-East of Ireland Archeological 
Society, vol. iii. (1854-5), p. 303, there is an in- 
teresting account, by Mr. E. 
acoustic veses found in the walls of the church of 
-. Mary, Youghal. W. H. Parrersoy. 

Belfast. 


In the south aisle of Newington Church, Kent, 


Fitzgerald, of 








| 
| there are, or were some fifteen vears ayo, three 


vessels in the east g tble. 
they are Roman urns, but why placed there, or 
what their use is, I should like to know. 

J. Eowanp K. Currs. 


If I remember rightly 


,Oo 

See James Fowler, F.S.A.,in Yorkshire Archeo- 
logical Journal, vol. iii., on those found at Foun- 
tains Abbey, and on the subject generally. 


See Eastern Counties Collectanea. 1872-3. P 147. 
W. C. B. 
“Tram ” (6S. ii. 356, 498; iii. 12, 218).— 





Pror. SKeat, and pre- 

clearly, by 
Dr. Cuarnock (ii. 356), is very plausible, and [ 
must confess that I should have done well, before 
writing my note, hooks numed by 
Prot SxeatT. all of which I possess with the 
exception of Reitz. At the same time, I still 
think that my own view (I derived the word from 
lo the framework 


The view put forw ird ; 
viou ly advocated, though much less 


to refer to the | 
! 


the French train ledge, and 
of a carriage, including the whe should not be 
summarily dismissed. [n the ti place, in all 


ince™ the German and Scandinavian 





but one i 


words quoted by Pror. SkeaT seem to mean 
nothing more than a Jeam, the rvngq of a ladder, or 
the handle of a wheel-barrow.t and the transition 


from these meanings to a track running on four 
wheels is not a very easy one, and Pror. Skear 
might be puzzled to show that in any language 
such a transition has ever taken place. It muy be 
said, however, that there is a similiar transition In 
French in the case of the word braneard, which 
means both a /ttfer (for the r val of sick or 
injured persons) and the shaft of a carriage. 





But in this ease the two meanings are, I believe, 
perfectly independent, and ure separately derived 
from branche (branch), which is given by Littré 
as the origin of the word. So far as meaning 
goes, it is evident, therefore, that my French word 
train has gre utly the advantage. And inthe sec ynd 
place it is indisputable, I take it, that the French 
word train (or its corresponding English word 
train) did act tally become tram in English, for 
how else can we explain the third meaning given 
to tram by Halliwell,t viz., “a train or succession 
* Tallude to the Swedish dialects, in which the word 
is said to mean a s? r-sled qe 
Pror. Skrat has added two other meanings, the 
shaft and fi of a carria but these (unless they 
are also to be found in Reitz) seem to be steps supplied 
by hime«elf. 

“t Pror. Skrat quotes Halliwe!l in his favour ; I quoted 
him in my last note in mine. The fact is he is more or 
less in favour of both derivations. /li- first mesning (a 
small bench) favours ror. SkratTs view, but is not 
incompatible with mine; his third (a train or succession 
of things) much more di-tinetly favours mine; whilst the 
second (a sort of sledge running on four wheels, ased 
in coal mines) is at least »s much in my favour as in 
Pror. SKEAT S; indeed I think much more in mine, 
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of things.” Surely this meaning cannot come 
from beam, rung, handle of a wheelbarrow, or 
sledge. It is unfortunate that Halliwell does not 
tell us in what county or part of England this 
meaning of tram is or has been used ; perhaps 
some one else may be able to enlighten me upon 
this point. 

Since writing my first note I have seen a note in 
the Intermédiaire, the French “ N. & Q.” (No. 304, 

4), in which it is stated that tran-tran was 
formerly, and is still sometimes, though rarely, 
used for the familiar French expression train- 


train. Now tran forms a step between train and 
tram. Curiously enough, in the Bremen Worter- 


buch, quoted by Pror. Skeat, we are told that 
traam is sometimes incorrectly pronounced traan. 

In conclusion, it is at all events remarkable 
that two words so entirely different in origin as 
that given in its various German and Scandina- 
vian forms by Pror. Skeat and the French train 
should have come to signify very nearly the same 
thing, and should have actually coalesced in Halli- 
well’s Dict., s.v. tram. And is not this coales- 
cence the true solution of the question? Are not 
both words contained in our tram ? 

F, Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Tue Lorps Wenytwortn or Nertrestep :| 


Mrs. Parmer, Ducness or CLevetanp (6% 
iii, 227, 271, 333).—Having had some correspon- 
dence with Col. Chester on the above subject, I 
am inclined to agree with him that the date, 
Oct. 6, 1643, has been erroneously added to the 
copy of the inscription on the coffin-plate by the 
transcriber. In all other respects this transcript 
agrees word for word with that in the Topoqrapher, 
vol. iii. pp. 62-3, issued July, 1790. We may, 
then, safely assume that the inscription (ante, 
p. 227) refers to the Thomas, Baron Wentworth 
of Nettlested, who died Febrnary 28, and was 
buried on March 7 following, 1664/5. 

With regard to Sir Henry F. Ponsonpy’s 
statement that the Earl of Cleveland had only one 
son by his first wife, I produce the following ex- 
tracts from the Toddington registers, which show 
that he had at least two other sons :— 

“William Wentworth the sonne of Thomas Lord 


Wentworth was baptized at Toddington manor the 
26 of Julie, 1617. 


“ Mr. William Wentworth the sonne of Thomas Lord 
Wentworth was buryed Maie xiijth [1623). 

“Charles Wentworth the sonne of Thomas Lord 
Wentworth buried Julie 4th [1622).” 
This Charles, Col. Chester informs me, was 
baptized at St. Mary Aldermary, July 15, 1621. 

As the Earl of Cleveland did not marry his 
second wife till circa 1638, these children were 
evidently by his first wife. Now as to the 
Thomas who, according to the extract from the 
same registers (ante, p. 227), died in 1643, Col. 


S. 


Chester suggests that the registers from which I 
quote are copied from an older one, and that the 
entry may be a clerical error or an interpolation. 
I cannot agree with this theory, for the register has 
every appearance of being an original one ; the 
entry occurs in due order, and the handwriting is 
similar in every respect to that on the pages pre- 
ceding and following. It has all the appearance 
of a genuine entry, and hence I am forced to 
conclude that the Earl of Cleveland had two sons 
named Thomas. I have only been able to find 
the register of baptism of one of these, viz. :— 

“Thomas Wentworth the sonne of Thomas Lord 
Wentworth was baptised the second of Februarie 1612.” 
It is worthy of note that this and the one imme- 
diately preceding and following, relating respec- 
tively to the baptisms of sons of “Sir Henrie 
Croftes, Kt.,” and “ Sir John Crompto’, Kt.,” were 
originally placed at the end of year 1611, and 
carefully obliterated by means of ink smeared 
over them with the finger, but upon careful 
examination sufficient traces are discernible to 
show that they are identical with the three entries 
now standing at the end of year 1612. 

F. A. Buaypes. 


Tilsworth, Leighton Buzzard, 


CLERGYMEN HUNTING IN Scarztet (6 §. iii. 
348).—I can well remember, when living at Egham, 
nearly sixty years ago, frequently seeing the Rev. 
—— Gosling, rector of the parish, following H.M. 
buckhounds when they met within a few miles of 
his residence. Little, if any, exception seemed to 
be taken to his so doing at the time. He was not 
much of a theologian, and certainly not of a 
| preacher, but a genial, good man, much loved in 

his parish. If I remember aright, the living was 
| in the gift of his father or some near relation ; it 
| was given to an elder brother, who died shortly 
| after his induction, and the wish was to keep the 
living in the family. The Rev. —— Gosling prior to 
his brother’s death held a commission in the army, 
and was induced to resign his red coat for a black 
one; hence at the time, to me, and possibly to 
many others, the appearance of the reverend gentle- 
man once more in scarlet was not so great a 
surprise as it might have been to strangers, or as it 
would be now. James V. StTarves. 

Bristol. 








The hunting parson wasa Devonshire gentleman, 
whose name was, I think, Russel. I am sure of 
the “pink,” because my husband told various 
anecdotes of the “ pink” and “ black ” occasionally 
| clashing in an awkward manner. If my memory 
serves me right with the name there would be no 
difficulty in identifying the man. I fancy he 
figures more than once in Mortimer Collins's 
novels. Frances Coutiys. 

Rosebank, Isleworth. 
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“Miser” (6 §S. ii. 469 ; iii. 133).—Here are 
two instances of the use of the word considerably 
earlier than those quoted by Mr. Birxeeck Terry, 
describing a miserable man, and not a niggard :— 

“When Socrates spake sore against soche persones as 
were perfumed with swete sauours, and Charondas, or 
(as some writers holden opinion) Phedon demaunded 
what feloe it was, so perfumed with swete oiles and 
gauours, Aristippus saied, Euen I it is miserable & 
wretched creature that I am, and a more miser then I, 
the kyng of the Persians. But marke, said he, that like 
as he is in this behalfe nothyng superiour to any other 
liuyng creature, so is he not a iote better then any other 


man.”—A pophthegmes of Erasmus, 1542, reprint 1877, 
p. 75. 

“For, as the common sort of people denieth that 
persone to bee a man, that is neither learned, nor yet of 
gentle condicions, so did the Philosophier call hym a 
miser, that had no qualitee aboue the common rate of 
man. For according to the saiyng of Homere : No liuing 
creature is more miserable then man,”—A pophthegmes 
of Erasmus, 1542, reprint 1877, p. 121 


But the following passage, from Gascoigne, 
proves even then (about 1570) the word meant 
both a niggard and a wretched man :— 


“ Well then, let see what reason or what ruie 
Can Miser moue, to march among the rest : 
I meane not Miser he that sterues his Mule 
For lacke of Meat : no, that were but a iest. 
My Miser is as braue (sometimes) as best, 
Where if he were a snudge to spare a groate, 
Then Greedie minde and he might weare one coate. 


But I by Afiser meane the very man, 

Which is enforst by chip of any chaunce 

To steppe aside and wander nowe and than, 

Till lowring luck may pipe some other daunce, 
* * * * 


The forlorne hope which haue set vp their rest 
By rash expence, and knowe not howe to liue, 
The busie brain that medleth with the best, 
And gets dysgrace his rashness to repreue, 
The man that slewe the wight that thought to theeue 
Such and such moe which flee the Catchpols fist, 
I compt them Aisers, though the Queene it wist.” 
Gascoigne’s Fruites of Warre. 
Most probably Mr. Terry is correct about the 
derivation of the word. How ever any one could 
imagine that it was derived from micher is a 
puzzle. The following is the best illustration of 
this latter word there can possibly be, because it 
defines its meaning exactly :— 


| that printed by Valentine Symmes in 1596, which 
| belonged to Edmund Malone, who has filled the 
fly-leaves with pencilled notes bearing upon 
Shakesperian criticism :— 

** But I (not willing to see him any longer in such 
great misery and calamitie) tooke him by the hand & 
lifted him vp from the ground: who (hauing his face 
| couered in such sort) let fortune (quoth he) triumph yet 
more, let her haue her sway and finish that which she 
hath begun. And therewithal 1 lead the poore miser 
to my Inne where we might be merrie and laugh at 
our pleasure, and so we were vntill such time as he 
(fetching a pittiful sigh from the bottome of his heart 
and beating his face in miserable sort) began to say, Ala 
poore miser that I am, that for the onely desire to see 
game of triall of weapons am falne into those miseries 
and wretched snares of misfortune.”’ 

ALtrreD WALLIS. 

Derby. 


Otp Park (6 §. iii. 188).—A writer living at 
the time of Parr’s death has :— 

Thon Parre, Son of John Parre, born at Alber- 
bury in the Parish of Winnington in this County (Shrop- 
shire), lived to be above one hundred and fifty years of 
age, verifying his anagram, Thomas Parre, most rare 
hap. He was born in the reign of King Edward the 
fourth, 1483, and two moneths before his death was 
brought up by Thomas Earle of Arundel (a great lover of 
antiquities in all kinds) to Westminster. He slept away 
most of his time, and is thus charactered by an eye 
¥ ituess of him, 

* From head to heel his body hath all over, 

A quick-set, thick set nat’ral hairy cover.’ 
Chayge of air and diet (better in itself, but worse for 
him) with the trouble of many visitants or spectators 
rather are conceived to have accelerated his death, 
which happened Westminster, November the 15,1635,and 
was buried in the Abbey-Church, all present at his 
burial, doing homage to this our aged Thomas de Tem- 
poribus.”—Fuller, |orthies, “ Shropshire,” p. 11, London, 
1662. 

As to his gravestone the 
(“N. & Q.,” 48. v. 500):— 

** Among other all but obliterated inscriptions which 
the Dean of Westminster has lately had recut is that of 
Thomas Parr. Although his epitaph probably contains 
nearly as many untruths as there are statements in it, it 
has been very properly reproduced in its original form.” 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


editor remarks 


Kirby, in his Wonderful Museum, says that 
Thomas Parr was the son of John Parr, of Win- 





“ Dives. Howe many spyces be there of theft? 
Pavper. Ful many. For sometyme a thing is stolen 
preuely without wetyng of the lord or of the keeper, and 
ayenst their wyl, and it is called mychery: sometime 
it is do openly by might and vyolence wetynge the lord | 
and the keper ayeuste theyr wyll, and that is properly | 
rapina raueyn.” — Dives and J’auper, Berthelet, 1536, | 
f, 240 (first printed by Pynson, 1493). 
. B. 





Boston, Lincolnshire. 


The following curious illustration of Mr. Terry’s 
point occurs in Adlington’s translation of Lucius 
Apuleius De Asino Aureo, the first edition of | 
which appeared in 1566; I quote from a copy of | 


| Salop ; that he was born 


nington, in the parish of Alberbury, county of 
in February, 1483, 
and died at Westminster, Nov. 15, 1635. John 
Taylor, the Water Poet, in his pamphlet entitled 
The Olde, Olde, Very Olde Man: or The Age and 
Long Life of Thomas Parr, published -about a 
month before Parr’s death, wrote, “ Hee hath had 
two children by his first wife, a son and a daugh- 
ter ; the boyes name was John, and lived but ten 
weekes, the girle was named Joan, and she lived 
but three weekes.” The Rev. Mr. Granger, in his 
Biographical History of England, records that 
“at an hundred and twenty he (Parr) married 
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Kirby also asserts that a great-grandson of Parr’s, 


named Robert Parr, died in 1757 at Kinver, near | 


Bridgenorth, Shropshire, aged one hundred and 
twenty-four. Everarn Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


See the Topographer and Gs nealoqist, vol. iii.; 


amongst other pedigrees, that of Old Purr is given. 
C. H. J. G. 


See Taylor’s Wonders of Nature and Art, p. 12 | 


R. B. 


(Chidley, 1839). 

Izarp (6 §. iii. 229).—If this surname is not 
derived from the French “ isard, the chamois or 
wild goat, applied in relation to swiftness of foot,” 
as Mr. Lower suggests in his Patronymica Bri- 
tannica, may it not he a form of the Yorkshire 
surname Jsott, and derivable from the female name 


Isota f J. S. 


This isa French personal name (see Larchey’s 
Dict. des Noms, 1880), and is supposed to be a 
variant of the German Jsworarth, “ Tron-ward, 
Tron-defence,” which is to be found in German in 
the various forms IJsevard, Tsuard, Tsourd, Eisert, 
Isert (see Forstemann’s Personelnamen). 

A. L. Maynew. 

In the Pyrenees the chamois is only known as 
the isard. May not the [zards be descendants of 


some of the Béarnais Protestant refugees who 
succeeded in reaching England after the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes? Tvs, 


This name may be a patronymic of Iz for Isaac. 
Conf. Philippard, Stevenard, Willard 
R. S. Crarnock. 


Peacock : Pocock (6 S., iii. 268).—Is_ there 
not vet another form of this name—that is 
Pacock? In 1385 a Royer Pacock was vicar of 


Garstang in Lancashire, and in the time of 
Edward III. certain lands were granted to John 
Pacock in the same parish, which to this day are 
known as “ Peacock Hill.” H. Fisuwick. 


Mr. M. A. Lower is not, perhaps, a very high 
authority, but the following may be of service : 
Chaucer's ‘ Yeman’ was 
* Clad in coote and hod of grene. 

A shef of pocock arwes brivht and kene 
Vnder his belte he Lar full thriftily Prologue, 1.105," 
Puylish Surnames, vol. i. p. 191. 
Epwarp H. Marsmaut, M.A. 
Library, Claremont, Ilastings. 


“ Pocock is peace ck 


“ Bocatys ” 


Guosts (6 S. iii. 
valued contributor Curneerr Bepe must have 
forgotten for the moment the Laureate’s lines in 
the Northern Farmer: Old S'yle (st. viii.) :— 
**D'ya moind the waiiste, my lass 
not born then ; 
Theer wur a boggle in it, I often “eerd un mysen.” 


naw, naw, tha was 
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Catherine Milton, whom he got with child ” (son). | This is evidently the. “boggin” of the recent 


Lincoln Assizes, and I imagine any one acquainted 
with Lincolnshire and South Yorkshire phrase- 
ology would recognize the word at once. The 


| word “ boggle” not only does duty as a noun, but 


has also had an extensive use asa verb. A shying 
horse is said to “boggle” when he behaves as 
though he had seen a ghost in the hedge; and 
hence men and women are described as “ bog- 
gling” at a job which they do not like to put 
their hands to. I think Mr. Peacock and other 
authorities will be able to confirm this, if need be. 
CLK. 

The ‘word is not uncommon in this county, 
although I never heard it used for ghost. It is 
another name for what Sir Jobn Harington wrote 
the “ Metamorphosis of,” and thereby fell out of 
favour with Queen Elizabeth. Probably the 
reporter was not a Lincolnshire man, and slightly 
mistook what was said ; which I imagine to have 
been, not “ten boggins,” but Tom Boggle, the 
almost universal name for 2 ghost. “Tom” seems 
to imply mischief, as in “ Tom-fool,” “ Tom-boy,” 
and “ Tommying about ”—pottering or meddling. 

R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

Horrocks tne Astronomer : AGE ror Orpt- 
NATION (6™ S, iii. 226).—In this account Bishop 
Bull should have been named George, not William. 
For his age at ordination see Nelson’s Life of 
Bishop Bull, p. 23 (ed. Oxford, 1827), under the 
year 1655: “By this account it appeareth that 
Mr. Bull was but one-and-twenty when he was 
made priest, which is much short of that age 
which is required by the canons of the Church.” 
Dr. Burton adds in a note :— 

“ This irregularity is noticed in a collection of queries, 
printed without date, entitled ‘Some Querie: recom- 
mended to the Consideration of the more rigid and 
clamorous Rubricians,’ the 25rd and last of which is 
* Whether bishop Taylor, bishop Bul!, and archbishop 
Sharp, who were a!l ordained priests before the age of 
twenty-four, and were allowed to have cure of souls in 
England, were yet not clergymen of the church of 
England¢’ Jeremy Taylor was oriaine! before the age 
of twenty-one, and so was arclibishop Usher.” 

Comber, in his Companion to the Temple, vol. vi. 
p. 52, ed. Ox., 1841 (p. 193, margin), sect. viii. of the 
“ Discourse on the Preface to the Ordinal,” says :— 

“T could instance in divers of tho-e who entered very 
young into the ministry, and have proved very eminent ; 
but I need name no more than the most famously 
learned bishop Usher, ordained before he was twenty- 
one, and the pious and eloquent bishop J. Taylor, who 
entered into orders younger than he.” 

W. E. Bucxuey. 

It would not be dificult, I think, to show that 
the rule which fixes threé-and-twenty as the 
minimum age for admission to holy orders was by 
no means universally followed in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Besides Bull—whose 
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name, by the way, was George, not William—an 
illustrious example of honouring this custom in 
the breach is George Whitefield, whom Bishop 
3enson, of Gloucester, ordained deacon when only 
twenty-one yeurs of age; but he did not become 
a priest until three years after. 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Dr. Anprew Bett anp THE LANCASTRIAN 
System (6 8. iii. 306).—I know that in all 
things “N. & Q.” wishes to be accurate, for it 
is looked upon as an authority ; thus it is I now 
trouble you consequent upon a mistake at the 
above reference under the heading “ Ashburn- 
ham House, Westminster.” It is there stated 
that Dr. Bell was the founder of the Lancas- 
trian system of education; it should have been 
the National School Society (Church) system. 
Lancaster established what is now called the 
British and Foreign School Society (open to all 
denominations). Between fifty and sixty years 
ago I met Dr. Bell at the National Society’s Train- 
ing School in Baldwin's Gardens, Gray’s Inn Lane. 
The two names Bell and Lancaster used frequently 
to be coupled about the period I have named and 


earlier. ‘They were both promoters of education 
among the poor. James V. STapes. 
Bristol. 


[See ark, P- 3 9.] 
Tuomas Daniett, R.A., (6% S. iii. 308).—If 
Pauvzt likes to call on me in Pall Mall he can 
peruse my MS. list of this artist’s exhibited 
works, He exhibited at the Royal Academy 
1772-1828 (125 works), and at the British 
Institution 1806-1830 (ten works). He lived 
1795-1809 at 37, Howland Street, and from 
1820 until his death at 14, Earl’s Terrace, Ken- 
sington. He was in India with his nephew 1784 
1794, and after that time they exhibited mainly 
Indian subjects. William Daniell, R.A., the 
nephew, exhibited at the Royal Academy 1795- 
1838 (168 works), and at the British Institution 
1807-1836 (64 works). ALGERNON GRAVES 

6, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Panmure, Forransuire (6 §, iii. 107, 336) 
—In the endeavour to unravel the etymology of 
place-names it is too often forgotten, I think, 
that these names may be the provincial corruption 
of other and pure words. Thus I am of opinion 
that Pan is sometimes used for Pen. Hence 
Panmure may simply mean the highest point of 
the moor, mure being the equivalent of moor. 
That Pen is thus corrupted I will give a case in 
point. There is some high land in the neighbour- 
hood in which I write, where there is an elevation 
looking like a tumulus, which is called Pan- 
barrow, it might be said so-called from the pots 
and pans found in it, nobody knows when—but it 
is not so; the name is simply a corruption of 


| Penbury, the highest point of the hill, where we 
|get the British prefix united with the Saxon 
suffix—not an unusual alliance. 

Pen, having this meaning, is not unfrequently 
found in the west of England, as in Wales. 
Whether Panmure will bear out the explanation 
I suggest, as “the highest part of the moor,” I 
must leave to those who have knowledge of the 
locality. = Ws We oe 


Tne 43exp Foor (6™ §. iii. 267, 397).—Lord 
Londonderry’s Narrative of the Peninsular War 
contains (among other information concerning this 
regiment) the official returns of killed and wounded 
officers in the battles of Talavera, Busaco, and 
Almeida. Sixteen names are there given. I 
shall be happy to send Mr. Scarverr the list, if 
he so wishes and will communicate with me. It 
was the Second Battalion which was engaged at 
Corunna. E. E. Srreer. 

Chichester. 


A Storine Cavurcn Foor (6" §. iii. 228, 392). 
—The church floor of Saxby All Saints, on the 
western edge of the Lincolnshire wolds, is sloped 
very considerably from west to east, to adapt it to 
the rise on the hill-side, and I think the church 
floors at Horkstow and other places on the same 
hill-side are sloped more or less, and for the same 
reason. i ee a 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Norporne BerkKetey, Baron vE Botwrourt 
(6 §,. iii. 327, 353).—Lord Botetourt was Con- 
stable of the Tower in 1767. I have his signature 
to a letter of Privy Seal for an order of a certain 
sum of money to be paid to him. 

Emity Co ue. 

Teignmouth, 

“Ciere” (6% S. iii. 168, .—Considering 
the emphasis laid by Isaac Taylor on the resem- 
blance between “the Anglo-Saxon fi-ld or feld,” 
and “the American term clearing,” some facts 
might have been expected in corroboration of his 
view of clere a few pages further on, 

It being granted that clearing and clear come 
from L. clarus, F. clair, cleir, cler, may I add to 
Mr. Marsuatu’s defence of Edmunds’s derivation 
of clere the evidence of F. clairiére, a ciearing in 
a wood, and éclaircie, a very field indeed, coming 
as it does from éclaircir to thin out, to fell trees. 
It seems but yesterday cler and clere and clerté 
and esclercir were still French. I have no instance 
of cleritre at hand; perhaps “N. & Q.” can 
supply one. 

Eclaircie also=a bright spot in a cloudy sky, 
a meaning [ would hardly introduce here but that 
it strangely completes a simile, which seems worth 
noting, between obsolete cler and extant glade. 
Glade (see Skeat, s.v.)=originally an opening for 


on 4\ 
wot 





i 


light, a bright track ; connected with Icel. gladr, 
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bright, shining, and with N. glette, a clear spot 
among clouds; and now=an open space in a 
wood, a clearing ; may I not say a clere ? 
ALrHonsE Estoctert. 
Peckham. 


Moreto and Motikre (6 S. iii, 387).—An 
adaptation of Moreto’s El Desden con el Desden, 
taken from the German version of Schreyvogel 
and entitled Donna Diana, was produced at the 
Princess's Theatre in January, 1864, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Mr. George Vining, and 
Miss Rebecca Powell in the principal parts. It 
was executed by Dr. Westland Marston, and is 
included in that dramatist’s collected works (Chatto 
& Windus). It may interest some of your readers 
to know that the play is in the hands of Messrs. 
Kendal and Hare, by whom it is to be revived at 
the St. James’s Theatre. J. Ksient. 


“AS TRUE AS THE DEIL’s IN Dustin city” 
(6™ S. ii. 309 ; iii, 296).—In Higden’s Polycront- 
con Dublin is called Devilina. So may not the say- 
ing be a joke on the name, and not a reference to 
a little old yard full of curious shops and houses ? 
It seems rather improbable that such a place 
should not only be known to Robert Burns, but 
that he should allude to it as though the know- 
ledge were universal. It is as well to be suspicious 
of these details which appear to fit so well. We 
have a saying in this county of an envious or 
malicious man, that “ He looks like the devil over 
Lincoln.” Literal-minded people ask where the 
devil is, and some show one in the cathedral, and 
others one out (for, of course, there are several gro- 
tesque heads in most Gothic cathedrals, which may 
be called devils if people like). I incline to the 
opinion that both are wrong, and that it alludes to 
the malignity with which the monks, &c., supposed 
the devil to regard the beauty of the finished 
cathedral. So in this case, it is more likely the 
wooden devil was stuck up in the old yard in 
consequence of the joke than that it originated it. 

R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

“ Zorpone” (6 §S, iii. 89, 238, 278, 357).—It 
is not likely that the inventors would have used 
the word (wydov, as suggested by Mr. Murray. 
Grammatical or not, it is more probable that they 
made the word from (w» and edwyv. 

R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Junior Garrick. 


A Hei Fire Civs: Tar Puesix Crve at 
Oxrorp (6" §. iii. 127, 210, 271, 319).—This tale 
of the devil fetching the leader of a drinking 
party is very old (like most tales). The follow- 
Ing Is & specimen :— 

* After that this Alphegus hadde taken monkes habyte 
at Dyrburete he lyued as an anker at Bathe. And 
gaddered there monkes afterwarde as it falleth ofte in a 





grete college. These monkes drewe them all too euyll 
maner of doynge. For wnwyttynge the fader/ some of 
them made feestes by nyghte in outrage/ and in drynk- 
ynye to the daye lyghte. Put the banyour of this euyll 
doynge felle dede by wreche of god in the myddyl of 
the howse that they dranke in. The fader was ware 
therof by noyse that he herde/ and came to y* wyndowe; 
and sawe twoo fendes bete that body. And the wretche 
axed helpe. Nay sayde the fendes/ thou were not 
obedyent to god. So we shall not be obedyent to the.” 
— Polycronicon, P. de Treveris, 1527, f. 245. 

The Polycronicon was translated into English in 
1357 ; and as it was mostly compiled from monk- 
ish chronicles and other old writers, very probably 
the above tale was old then. I believe I have 
met with it in some of the Fathers, but cannot 
recollect which. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Surerstitions apout Featners (6 §. iii. 
165, 339, 356).—A few hours before his death, my 
grandfather several times insisted on getting out 
of bed for a short time. His nurse, not super- 
stitious on other matters, firmly believed that this 
could only be caused by hens’ feathers being 
mixed up with goose feathers in the bed. This 
was a common belief in Lincolnshire about that 
time (1858). C. P. SurciiFre. 

Manchester. 


Tae Femate “ Worrnies” (6% §. iii. 167, 
197). —The work meant is no doubt Thomas 
Heywood’s 

“Exemplary Lives and Memorable Acts of Nine the 
most Worthy Women of the World: Three Jewes, Three 
Gentiles, Three Christians. ‘Man was created out of 
Paradise, but Woman in Paradise.—August., Lib. de 
Singul. Cleric. London, 1640.” 4to. 

The three Jews are “ Debora, Judeth, Ester”; the 
three Gentiles, “ Bonduca, Penthesilea, Artimesia”; 
the three Christians, “ Elphleda, Q. Margaret of 
Anjou, Elizabeth.” There are engraved full-page 
portraits of the nine; and one, seemingly after 
Vandyke, before the title, which may be the por- 
trait of Lady Theophila Cooke, to whom the work 
is dedicated. The work is in prose, with twenty- 
four lines of verse before each portrait. 

W. E. Buckvey. 


“Cnrese 17”: “Barter” (6™ S§. iii. 188, 
373).—Barley is, I think, more than a mere school 
term. It is—or was, at least, in my boyheod—a 
common play term among boys, and, as appears 
from the game “ barley-breake,” a common phrase 
in olden time among older people. It is a cry for 
freedom from the game, or for exemption from the 
laws of the game for a short time, due to some 
unforeseen accident, as to one’s braces, &c. It 
appears to be a compound of the verb bar, and in 
the absence of any definite solution I would, a 
conjectures, suggest bar-play, or the reduplicate 
bar-ley, ley being =law in northern phraseology, 
as in the French and English leal, or, possibly, 
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though not so probably, it may=bar-lie, =bar- 
ring any falsehood or false play, I claim a 
momentary exemption for good and sufficient 
cause. Br. NicHoson. 
Earty Encuisn Dictionaries (6 §. iii. 141, 
161, 209, 269, 319, 376).— The following dictionary 
should be added to the list :—“ The Royal English 
Dictionary; or, a Treasury of the English Lan- 
guage. By D. Fenning. Printed for S. Crowder 
& Co. at the Looking Glass in Pater-noster-Row. 
mpccxu1.” It is one of the most complete of early 
dictionaries. Freperick E, Sawer. 
Brighton. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Historical Geography of Europe. By Edward A. 
Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 
Every historical student must have felt the want of a 
text-book on historical geograplky dealing more especially 
with the origin and growth of the various states of 
Europe ; and yet until the appearance of the work now 
before us such did not exist, so far as we are aware, in 
any European tongue. Hence the announcement that 
Mr. Freeman had undertaken to fill up the gap was 
gladly received, though the long delay in the publication 
of the book has caused much regret. And now that we 
have it in our hands, but one opinion is possible—that it 
thoroughly comes up to our utmost expectations, though 
they were raised very high, and that it is planned and 
executed in a way that no other living historian could 
hope to rival. It will rank, in our judgment, with the 
History of the Norman Conquest as the most permanently 
valuable contribution of its author to historical science 
It may be described briefly as treating of the unity of 
history from a geographical standpoint. True to his 
oft-expressed view that Rome is the centre of history, 
Mr. Freeman, after a brief introduction and some pages 
devoted to Greece and the Greek colonies, describes the 
formation, the dismemberment, and the final division of 
the Romam empire. The specially interesting part of 
the work begins with chapter vi., dealing with the period 
of the break up of Charles the Great’s empire. This 
general chapter is followed by a most excellent one (the 
only fault of which is its briefness) on the ecclesiastical 
geography of western Europe. In the next chapters 
the complicated subject of medieval geography is 
arranged in an admirably clear manner. We have first 
to trace out the fortunes of the three imperial kingdoms 
—Germany, Italy, and Burgundy—as well as the five 
middle states formed out of fragments of the three 
kingdoms, the Swiss Confederation, Savoy, the Duchy 
of Burgundy. the Low Countries, and Austria. The-e 
are described so plainly and so accurately that one is 
very much ashamed at the depth of one’s previous 
ignorance. The sections on the Swiss Confederation 
and Savoy strike us as particularly well done. It is not, 
however, accurate to say that all rights over Neufchate! 
were surrendered by the King of Prussia in 1848; his 
practical rule then ended, but his claims were only 
formally given up in 1857. Chap. ix. is devoted to 
France (this separate chapter being given to it as it eo 
early split off from the empire), and we are at once 
astonished and delighted not to find in it an expression 
of the well-known anti-French views of the auth r. We 
are, too, a little surprised to find no mention of the valley 

Barcelonnette which, as commanding the approach 





to the Col de l’Argentiére, one of the easiest of the great 
passes of the Alps, has always been of considerable 
military importance. So far we have been concerned 
with the Western empire. Chap. x. occupies no less 
than 100 pages, the subject being the eastern empire (in 
which, oddly, Venice and Sicily are included) and its suc- 
cessive invaders; it is wrought out in great detail and 
contains many new and interesting facts. Volume i, 
concludes with chapters on the three political groups 
which lay outside the imperial systems—the lands round 
the Baltic, the Spanish peninsula, and the British 
islands, The book is a wonderful instance of compres- 
sion without the sacrifice of any essential details, and 
illustrates the aptitude of Mr. Freeman for explaining 
complicated historical phenomena in clear and simple 
language. One might wish that more attention had 
been given to physical geography, but we must bear in 
mind that Mr. Freeman has taken political history as 
his domain, his neglect of the social and physical aspects 
of the subject being the great hindrance to his right to 
the title of the perfect historian, as described by 
Macaulay. 

The second volume is an atlas of sixty-five mans, which 
will become the indispensable companion of the historical 
student, for, though it does not claim to do 8», it will 
supersede Spruner-Menke, except in the case of minute 
details, and is well adapted for handy use. It is, 
perhaps, to passing events that we muy attribute the 
fact that south-eastern Europe claims no less than 
sixteen maps. They all show admirably the general 
political relations of Europe at various dates, «nd are 
not overcrowded by names, these having been very care- 
fully selected. The name of Mr. Edward Weller is a 
guarantce for their excellence in all technical points. 


The Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church By F. E. 
Warren, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Uxford. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tue Clarendon Press has here brought out, under Mr. 

Warren's editorship, the text (pp. 155-248) of the re- 

mains of the early Christian Church in these islands, so 

far as the eucharistic service is concerned. In addition 
to those which belong to the “liturgy” in the strictest 
technical sense, the reader will fina (pp. 207-2) the 
earliest extant “Ordo Baptismi” of Iri-h use, printed 
from the ninth century Stowe Missal (the property of 
the Earl of Ashburnham), fo'lowed by the “ Visitatio 

Infirmi ” with Unction and Communion of the Sick, and 

(incidentally, in another part of the book, p. 151) an 

“Ordo ad Pcenitentiam” from a Penitential of Irish 

use, which last is ascribed, if we mistake not, to the 

tenth century. The Latin rubric of this «ffice refers to 
the reconciliation of penitents on Maundy Thursday 

(the ‘dies Absolutionis ” of the York Breviary, recently 

edited by Mr. Lawley). It should be stared at once that 

the words of the services are entirely in the Latin lan- 
guage ; so also, for the most part, are the rubrics, though 
we find eight Celtic rubrics in the Stowe Miesal (ef. 

p. 202), and one in the Book of Deer. The latter of 

these interesting relics has been known to students in 

the edition by Dr. John Stuart for the Spalding Club 

(Edinb., 1869), and in the preface by Bishop Forbes to 

the Arbuthnott Missal (Burntisland, 18/\4) Mr. Warren 

has done good service by making tome re-ults of the 
late Bishop of Brechin's valuable preface and of other 
liturgical works accessible to ordinary bookbhuyers, and 

he has printed for the first time the text of the im- 

portant Stowe Missal (with a specimen of the writing in 

fac-simile), collating it with other liturgical texts, and 
adding numerous brief illustrative notes in emaller type 

(pp. 249-68). The MSS. from which he prints may be 

classified as follows :— 
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1, Jrish.—Antiphonarium Benchorense, seventh cen- 
tury; Book of Vimma, seventh century, extract; St. 


Gail fragmenta, eighth and ninth centuries; Book of | 


Armagh, early ninth century, addition; Book of Mulling, 
ninti: century addition; the Stowe Missal, ninth or 
tenth century; extracts from Liber Hymnorum, about 
twelfth century, and one prayer from a MS. at Basle, not 
so early asthe ninth century. The seventh century Missale 
Vesontionense is shown to be Gallican, not Celtic, and is 
accordingly relegated to the supplemental pp. 26%-73, 
with the Drummond, the Corpus, «nd the Roselyn Missal, 
which belong to the Celtic Church in its later condition 
when its liturgy had received considerable admixture. 

2. Scottish, used in Scotland: an addition written 
some time before 1130 in the ninth century Book of 
Deer, sufficient to prove, as Mr. Warren says (p. 163), 
“that the Seoto-Picti<h Liturgy of the Columban Church 
in Scotland belonged to the ‘ Ephesine’ and not to the 
* Petrine’ family of Liturgies.” 

3. Although the British Church of Cornwall did not 
conform to the jurisdiction of Canterbury till about 
ap. 936, and though the earliest liturgical fragment 
which Mr. Warren can ca!l Cornish (a mass of St. Ger- 
man with its proper preface complete, Bodl. MS. 572) 
was written in the ninth century, he is unable to claim 
it as “a genuine Celtic Mivsa either in form or sub- 
stance’; and he remarks that it “was composed after 
the Cornish Church had fallen under Anglo-Saxon in- 
fluence.” There are, however, several Cornish saints 
mentioned in the volume before us (e.g. Piran, pp. 25, 
92, 238, 261), and we observe Mr. Borlase’s Age of the 
Saints among the authorities cited. 

4. On turning to the Welsh Fragments, pp. 161-3, we 
are dizappointed to find that the earliest comes from a 
late twelith century MS., and has “vo real claim to be 
called Celtic.” 

The Irish and Scottish MSS. have nevertheless afforded 
the editor full scope for proving that the ancient Celtic 
Liturgy was in its origin independent of the Roman 
Chureh. This is well pointed out in the introductory 
chapter (pp. 3-82), where inter alia the Eastern, Gallican, 
and Spanish connexions of the Celtic Church are shown. 
The other chapter (pp. 85-152) prefixed to the liturgical 
texts is entithd “Celtic Kitual,” and here we find all 
the important and curious points in the church fabrics, 
services, and ritual and disciplinary usages summarized 
in thirty-five sections, in a manner reminding us of 
what Dr, Rock has done for a later period of the history 
of the Church in England. This is likely to prove in- 
teresting to most of the readers of “ N. & Q.”; while so 
many #s are interested in liturgical pursuits will be 
pleased to find (besides the general index) an index of 
the collects and other hturygical formule in the volume, 
and one of the passages of Scripture. Inthe former the 
last reference to “ Deus [m.| in cuius” should be 221. 
The statement on p. 250 that the “ Gloria in excelsis” 
occurs in the Sacramentarium Gallicanum in the position 
of a thankegiving after the Communion (though Dr. 
Swainson also has recently asserted it on the authority 
of Sir W. Palmer) rests, as we venture to think, on a 
doubtful inference. 


1 e 


Popular Romances of the West of England; or, the 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old Cornwall. 
Collected and Edited by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Tuls is the third edition, revised and enlarged, of this 

valuable and entertaining collection of the folk-lore of 

Cornwall. The author has divided his work into two 

parte, the “ Romances and Superstitions of the Mythic 

Ages,” and the “ Romances and Superstitions of Historic 

Times.” Of the mythic romances we single out that of 


| “ Tregeagle” as being the most curious and interesting: 
| while of the othera we would call the attention of lovers 
of folk-lore to the chapters on “Old Usages” and 
“Popular Superstitions.” Mr, Hunt is to be thanked 
for a useful appendix, but we should be more indebted 
to him if he could have given us the true meaning of 
“ Could Roos.” 


A copy of the Revised Version of the New Testament 
has reached us; on a future occasion we hope to give 
notes showing some of the chief alterations made. We 
have received also The New Testament in the Original 
Greek, according to the Text followed in the Authorized 
Version, together with the adopted in the 
Revised Version, Edited for the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Preas by F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., &e, 
(Cambrige, University Press), and The Greek Testament, 
with the Readings adopted by the Revisers of the Authorized 
Version (Oxford, Clarendon Press). 


Variations 


Mr. Extuior Stock announces The Greet Testament 
Euglished, Annotated by William Burton Crickmer, M.A., 
Perpetual Curate in Beverley Minster. 

Southwark and its Story, an historical sketch of the 
borough and its inhabitants from the earliest times, from 
the pen of Mrs. Edmund Boger, will shortly be published 
by Mr. H. H. G. Grattan, the Tabard Book Store, London 
Bridge. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


M. A. K.—We cannot find any support for an identi- 
fication of Sesach with a Babylonian god of wine. Is he 
not the same as Shishak, Sesac, or Sheshenk I., firat 
king of Egypt of the Bubastite or Twenty-second Dynasty? 
At the same time, it is possible that the composer may 
have taken author’s licence, and invented a Babylonian 
god, whom he did not find ready to hand. 

B. F. 8.—The best solution we believe to be that both 
questions are really entirely independent of the in- 
heritance of land. The inheritance signified is that of 
blood, which may or may not be accompanied by land. 
We think the quartering should take place on the death 
of the mother. But you must distinguish, as your lan- 
guage does not, between quartering and impu«ling, or 
placing “en surtout.”” No d4usbund can quarter his wife's 
coat ; the children can and do, The husband impules his 
wife’s arms, or places them in an escutcheon of pretence 
if she be an heiress, But impalement would suffice for 
him in any case. 

B. F. S.—There are, we believe, Very Lists of the 
desired date which would contain the information. 


J, Cooper Morntey.—The instance you cite is modern, 

Gro. Grimsuaw (“ Bees and their Folk-lore).—The 
paragraph in question is so accessible as not to need 
repetition, 

C. W. Croxe,—If there is such a word, one +. 

Puitomatu.—Follow the luminary. 

J. B. B.—Watercresees. 

R, H. C. F.—Please send the query. 

H. T. E.—Next week. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘“‘ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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